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Insurance 


FOR 500,000 STUDENTS 





These two new booklets—recently released by the Educational Division 

of the Institute of Life Insurance for high school classes in home eco- 

nomics and social studies—are expected to be used by half a million 
students this year. 


Something Ol 


[NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIX was an epochal 
year in the history of insurance—not only did the 
record at San Francisco provide a new level of ap- 
preciation of property insurance, but the Hughes- 
Armstrong studies proved that life insurance, despite 
the machinations and the weaknesses of a few, had 
hecome an integral part of American social progress. 
When the New York probe was initiated many 
protested that it would forestall the growth of life 
insurance and so deprive millions of its protection. 
By life insurance, social and financial independence 
had been added to the personal and political inde- 
pendence possessed by each American citizen and 
his family. 

Loss of confidence as a result of publicized dere- 
lections could ruin this new haven of financial secur- 
ity. But the intrinsic goodness of life insurance had 
been proven to men of good will and common pur- 
pose. Disclosures of human frailties in its administra- 
tion enhanced rather than lowered its prestige. So 
purged of parasitus and cleansed of unsound practices 
life insurance rose to undreamed heights of public 
favor. 
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Something Few 


S° much of the talking and writing of property insur- 
ance men has been concerned with gloomy portrayals 
of the evils and losses resulting from automobile opera- 
tion, that it is pleasurable to report the introduction of a 
new coverage which will profit both company and agent 
and render a valuable service to society’s most worthy 
member—the householder. 

New policies, rates and rules have been announced 
recently by the Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. They are designed for insureds who own and occupy 
their own dwelling as a permanent residence. Coverage 
is provided on a combination of real and personal prop- 
erties and comprehensive personal liability. The com: 
bined protection includes fire, lightning, windstorm, hail, 
explosion, riot, civil commotion, aircraft vehicles, smoke 
and theft, as well as living expenses, comprehensive per- 
sonal liability and medical payments. 

These new contracts should put every agent on his 
mettle. The new policy meets a real need at reasonable 
cost. It cannot be written in a competitive market from 
an office chair. Hustle and salesmanship are prerequisites 
of production. 
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By T.3. V Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


cali Action 


je, recurring earthquakes in California this year resulting in at least one instance of loss 
of life and some considerable property damage centers recollection on one of America’s 
major catastrophies. 


Forty-six years back, in 1906, the destruction of the great western metropolis of San Fran- 
cisco by earthquake and fire was a thing of horror throughout the world. As the story unfolded 
and the number of deaths and buildings in ruins and in ashes were recorded, the end of a 
great city was an accepted belief. This was not to be and San Francisco soon recaptured its 
western pre-eminence. 


The spiritual recovery and the rebuilding of San Francisco brought into dramatic focus 
the institution of insurance and its beneficent force in the American saga of progress. At 
work in the reclamation of the city was that power-laden influence which makes American civil- 
ization unique by giving to its every citizen intrepidity with self reliance. The funds which 
insurance companies made available to the stricken families and property owners left an 
indelible impression on every American and inspired the American business man to new fron- 
tiers of expansion. Secure in the knowledge that he could dare what he dreamed without fear 
of financial defeat from unforeseen disaster, the American launched a new and reinvigorated 
campaign to bring to the world an industrial machine which produced to the utmost for man’s 
convenience and use. Though the resources of the insurance carriers were depleted and profits 
for years paid out to the insured of San Francisco, the splendid rebuilding program was a boon 
to the nation. The United States availed itself of a new confidence in its ability to surmount 
those adversities which had deterred other men and other lands from the greatness inherent in 
their own genius. 


Mass production of such items as the automobile, the airplane and household appliances 
had its genesis in the payments to sufferers in the country’s greatest catastrophe. Surely the 
winning of two great wars was assured because the financial security guaranteed by insurance 
carriers encouraged Americans to undertake the risk of investing in their own enterprise. 
With skills perfected in peaceful pursuits they were enabled to provide with equal facility the 


guns and tanks, the planes and ships to gain victory. 
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Something hy 


sur- OTH the economic climate and the temper of the HE convention is an accepted activity of business. 
yals public were favorable to the expanding use by the Whether or not it is indispensible may be debat- 
era- | People of life insurance in 1951. Business activity, the able. As a forum for discussions which have improved 
of a | camings of individuals, and employment, except in a few methods and standards of practice and eliminated 
vent | 8°gtaphical areas, continued at high levels. At the same evils and malpractices, at has served well. The system 
' thy | ‘ime, as the year progressed, people showed a disposition of American enterprise is on a higher level of com- 
my i soend low end ence mene. petitive relationships because a better understanding 
Purchases of ordinary life insurance reached a new of sae age . ys oe a 
wr peak of $18.8 billion in the year. This amount is the comedians > yin. ve sepsis eer tan 
'2a | equivalent of a year’s income for over ten million persons eens Ghee Greene tein of ‘en panemese wads is bows 
upy fat the current average rate. These purchases reflected monizing $4 ambitions of the + at segments of the 
—- the effort of increasing numbers of families to bring their insurance institution may be accredited to convention 
op- life insurance protection more nearly in line with the compromises. Improved public acceptance unques- 
m- { higher cost level of the things policy benefits are intended tionably has been attained. There is now a problem 
ail, | ' buy. which must be studied and resolved if continued ad- 
ie Life insurance ownership rose to $253.1 billion at the vantage from conventions is to be forthcoming. 
a end of 1951. This was 107 per cent greater than the The growth of the business and the prosperity of 
total ownership ten years before. Since there was a sub- the individual has made national conventions un- 
i stantial increase in the number of families during the wieldy and restricted as to the cities which may ac- 
decade, and since the cost of living also went up, the gain commodate them. Is the time then ripe to supplant 
ble { in terms of real individual family protection was much them with national meetings held sectionally? Na- 
om less than this. tional cohesion could be attained by meetings of a 
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Life Insurance Fact Book 


limited number of delegates who would confer and 
consolidate the findings of the sectional units. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


--- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Old Age 


Old Age, like death and taxes, is 
something nearly all of us have to face 
at one time or another. Evidence that 
business executives, labor leaders and 
the insurance industry itself is aware 
of this fact is seen in the trend of many 
leading business concerns to offer their 
employees retirement plans. 

Assuring the Harvest of Old Age is 
a timely article that delves deep into 
the complexities of various retirement 
plans and discusses in detail the rela- 
tive merits of different types now in 
operation by many concerns. 

The essentials of a properly con- 
structed retirement plan—as regards 
statutory requirements, eligibility qual- 
ifications, establishment of proper re- 
tirement dates, and the funding of the 
plan—are explored in detail. But, what 
is more important, the article points 
up the advantages to both employer 
and employee offered by insured retire- 
ment plans over uninsured plans. 

The claims made by proponents of 
uninsured plans that their programs 
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are more flexible, more economical to 
administer, and earn higher rates of 
return on investments, are examined 
and refuted. The author concludes that 
insured plans, over the long run, are 
definitely superior. 

This informative article begins on 
page 10. 


Convention Coverage 


Convention activity during Septem- 
ber really kept us hopping. New York, 
Atlantic City and Cleveland played host 
to three of them, and we’ve accorded 
them special treatment in this issue. 

Insurance executives in this country 
have been aware of the increasingly 
dominant role government is assuming 
in business affairs. In Latin America, 
where governments have greatly re- 
stricted private insurance companies or 
eliminated them entirely in favor of 
government monopolis, this situation is 
even more alarming. 

Thus a strong bond of common in- 
terest between Latin and North Amer- 
ica had already been forged prior to 
the opening of the Fourth Hemispheric 
Insurance Convention in New York re- 
cently. Out of the conference came 
stern warnings that government inter- 
ference in business prevents manage- 
ment from carrying out its responsi- 
bilities, resulting in the customer, the 
worker, and management itself the 
loser. The disheartening experience of 
some of our Latin American neighbors 
lends credence and forcefulness to 
these warnings. 

Aside from the graver issues dis- 
cussed at the convention, however, we 
were happy to see definite signs of 
hemispheric cooperation at work. The 
convention was a forum for the ex- 
change of ideas and technical informa- 
tion. Through discussion, common in- 
terests and problems were discovered 
and aired, auguring well for a common 
future of mutual benefit. This conven- 
tion proves once again that the insur- 
ance business serves an important role 
in the life of our country, not only as 
a financial and humane institution, but 
as an instrument of cementing hemi- 
spheric relations in thé face of a com- 
mon peril as well. 

After a rather stormy start—over the 
question of whether an agents’ confer- 
ence should be set up—the 63rd annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters settled down to 
hear Mr. Charles E. Cleeton, president 
of, NALU, discuss group insurance and 
the agency system. His remarks cen- 
tered around the special group com- 
mittee formed by NALU to study the 
entire group insurance situation. 

We've attempted to take you right 


down to Atlantic City for the conven- 
tion with exclusive pictorial coverage 
in our Report on the NALU Convention. 
The National Association of Insur. 
ance Agents’ convention in Cleveland 
ended on a quiet but ominous note, 
Though the proceedings went along in 
a spirit of harmony and cooperation, 
there was much left unsaid, and the 
feeling of those leaving the convention 
at its closing was one of apprehension. 
A representative of THE Spectator 
sat in on all convention sessions last 
month. For their authoritative, behind- 
the-scenes report, turn to the Conven- 
tion Section beginning on page 22. 


Jewelry and Furs 


Inland marine underwriters are great- 
ly concerned over the high loss ratio 
they’ve been experiencing with their 
jewelry and fur floater lines. Recent 
highly publicized thefts involving these 
luxuries have spotlighted the plight of 
the underwriters. Over the past few 
years their loss ratio has been in excess 
of 55 per cent of the premiums written, 
and that certainly doesn’t make for good 
experience in that field. 

Tue Spectator decided to make a 
study of the situation as it now stands 
and you’ll find the results of our survey 
of the causes for this cycle of fur and 
jewelry losses pretty informative. 

It is interesting to note that careless 
ness is considered to be the primary 
cause for the majority of these thefts. 
Apparently those who wear fine dis 
plays of wealth often do not know how 
to protect them—or perhaps they may 
be so minded as to feel that the im 
surance recovered plus the resultant 
publicity more than make up for losses 
sustained. 

As a means of solving this problem 
facing the inland marine underwriters, 
the following has been suggested: (1) 
a larger deductible; (2) getting more 
people to insure to the value of their 
prized possession; (3) a more careful 
selection of risks. 

The judgment of the underwriter is 
an important consideration in the ac 
ceptance of a risk. Sometimes it is @ 
difficult task indeed to determine 
whether or not the applicant is a good 
risk. The neighborhood in which the 
individual lives and/or works, the after 
hours habits, the associations, etc., ate 
all factors that require thorough inves 
tigation. 

The challenges are many but with the 
accumulation of experiences coupl 
with a study of the overall picture 
should eventually lead the inland mat 
ine underwriters to a proper solution 
of what is now a very difficult problem. 
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HAT is to happen to the working- 

man when his days of productiv- 
ity have drawn to a close? Is he to 
become the charge of his family or of 
a governmental bureaucracy, or is he to 
enjoy his years of retirement assured 
of an adequate income arranged for in 
major part on a voluntary basis during 
his tenure of employment? 

Business executives, labor leaders, 
and representatives of the life insur- 
ance industry—in addition to the work- 
ingman himself—are giving careful 
consideration to this problem. For- 
ward-looking businessmen recognize the 
improvement in industrial relations 
which results from retirement programs 
for their employees, and many con- 
cerns insert in their “Help Wanted” 
advertisements a reference to their re- 
tirement plars <: cn inducement to 
prospective employees. Union spokes- 
men echo the demands of employees 
for old age security. Life insurers are 
constantly at work to devise still more 
efficient retirement programs through 
which the aims of both management 
and labor can be achieved. 

The function of this article is to dis- 
cuss principles which are fundamental 
to all kinds of voluntary retirement 
plans and to describe the advantages 
which inure to both employer and em- 
ployee from insured retirement plans. 
A voluntary retirement plan is to be 
distinguished from a program author- 
ized by statute, such as the federal So- 
cial Security program and the retire- 
ment systems of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments. 

Although voluntary plans originated 
in the American economy in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, there 
were only 500 to 700 such programs in 
existence as late as 1940. Today there 
are more than 17,000 plans, and the 
future gives every indication of an even 
more marked increase in their num- 
ber. Factors involved in this rapid 
growth include (a) the 1942 revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
liberalized tax deductions for contri- 
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Assuring chy ie 


butions to retirement plans, (b) excess 
corporate profits during World War II, 
a large portion of which was chan- 
neled into retirement programs, (c) 
the 1949 decision in the Inland Steel 
case to the effect that pensions are a 
proper subject for collective bargain- 
ing, and (d) the liberal attitude of the 
World War II, and the present, wage 
and salary stabilization authorities to- 
ward retirement plans. 


Requirements 


A properly constructed retirement 
plan must meet the requirements of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and, in 
most instances, the Wage or Salary 
Stabilization Board. Moreover, if the 
plan is insured, it must also comply 
with the insurance regulatory laws of 
the state in which it is organized; non- 
insured plans are generally not regu- 
lated by state law. It must be actuari- 
ally sound and readily financeable in 
the years to come, since a retirement 
program is by nature a long-range un- 
dertaking, and calls for contributions 
during each year of its lengthy exist- 
ence. For example, in a plan which 
covers an employee at age 25, contribu- 
tions must normally be made on his 
behalf for forty years, and the plan 
must be able to provide him (and, per- 
haps, his spouse) with a retirement 
annuity for perhaps ten or fifteen years. 
Thus, in the installation of today’s re- 
tirement plan, predictions must be 
made as to the situation which will exist 
in the early years of the twenty-first 
century. 

Retirement plans fall into either of 
two categories, viz.: uninsured plans or 
insured plans. An uninsured plan is 
administered by the employer himself, 
or by a trustee, usually a bank, trust 
company or individual trustee. An in- 
sured plan is based upon the guaran- 
tees of a life insurance company. How- 
ever, whichever type of plan is used, 
the amount of retirement benefits paid 
is the same. 

An employer desiring to adopt a re- 


tirement plan must supply answers te 
the following questions: (1) Which of 
his employees are to be eligible for 


participation in the plan? (2) What 
benefits is the plan to provide? (3) 
When are benefits under the plan to 
commence? and (4) How are those 
benefits to be provided for eligible em- 
ployees upon retirement? 
ELIGIBILITY: The recent trend has 
been to impose less stringent eligibil- 
ity requirements upon workingmen. 
Whereas older plans tended to include 
only those employees in certain cate- 
gories, e.g.: only salaried employees. 
salaried employees in a specified I 
come bracket, or all employees in 2 
specified income bracket, the majority 
of the newly established plans cover 
employees in all compensation ale 
gories. Moreover, many older plan* 
have been modified in recent years 
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include larger segments of the employ- 
er’s working force. 

Where there are conditions precedent 
to an employee’s inclusion under his 
employer’s retirement program, they 
are normally based upon both age and 
service, although age alone is the con- 
dition in some plans and service alone 
in others. The trend, however, is to- 
ward shorter waiting periods, e.g.: 
twenty-five rather than thirty years of 
age, and three rather than five years 
of service. From the viewpoint of the 
employer, it would appear than some 
reasonable eligibility requirements 
should be imposed, so that his invest- 
ment will be directed toward providing 
benefits solely for his permanent em- 
ployees. In general, labor objects to 
the conditions of eligibility themselves 
rather than to the principle of having 
ch conditions. 


Marvest of old age 


BENEFITS: Many factors are in- 
volved in arriving at a determination of 
the benefits available to employees 
upon retirement. 

There has been agitation to gear 
benefits to the eiuployee’s compensation 
during his last five or ten years of ser- 
vice, rather than to his rates of com- 
pensation over the entire period of his 
service, i.e.: an “average final compen- 
sation” type of benefit. Although this 
has the advantage of relating the em- 
ployee’s retirement benefits to the 
standard of living to which he was ac- 
customed immediately prior to retire- 
ment, the average final compensation 
test is being approached gingerly in 
the establishment of new retirement 
programs. Many authorities contend 
that, in view of the increased uncer- 
tainty of the future which is traceable 
to inflation, it is virtually impossible 
to make accurate predictions as to an 
employee’s earnings in the 1980s. They 
argue that a retirement plan which at- 
tempts to make such prediction calls 
for the employer’s signature upon a 
blank check. Sound predictions can 
be made where labor demands a mini- 
mum of a flat $100 or $125 per month 
benefit for each employee, but there 
can be no.assurance that such a bene- 
fit will be an adequate one when the 
employee retires. Therein lies the di- 
lemma confronting those who would 
establish a retirement plan today. 

Existing plans, however, may be ad- 
justed upward to take into account the 
decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar—provided the employer is will- 
ing to meet the added cost. The bene- 
fits provided by a retirement plan in- 
stituted in 1935, for example, may to- 
day be obviously inadequate. Their 
level may be raised by additional con- 
tributions resulting perhaps from ex- 
cess profits. Such contributions may be 
used to prefund on an estimated basis 
through a supplementary program or 
to purchase a single premium immedi- 
ate annuity upon the employee’s re- 
tirement date which is correlated with 
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the benefit the basic plan provides. 

Where a minimum benefit has been 
established, it normally includes the 
employee’s Social Security benefits, 
either to the full extent of his primary 
Social Security benefits or a fraction, 
perhaps one-half, of such benefits. 
Plans which are integrated with Social 
Security have been modified in many 
cases as a result of the recent changes 
in the Social Security benefits. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau has a 
direct interest in the benefits offered. 
A plan must meet its requirements re- 
garding integration with Social Secur- 
ity, if there is to be such an integra- 
tion, and its restrictions upon the 
amounts of benefits payable to the 
twenty-five highest paid employees in 
the event the plan terminates within 
the first ten years of its existence. 


Section 160 


In addition to the normal form of 
benefit, many plans provide that if 
the employee dies prior to his retire- 
ment date a certain benefit will be pay- 
able to his beneficiary. If the em- 
ployee has contributed toward the cost 
of his pension under an insured plan, 
the statutes of many jurisdictions re- 
quire a death benefit equal to the 
amount of his contributions, e.g.: New 
York’s Section 160. 

Furthermore, optional benefit forms 
are available to employees under most 
of today’s retirement plans. Rather 
than a straight life annuity, for exam- 
ple, an employee may elect to have a 
reduced benefit payable to himself, 
with a benefit continued to his joint an- 
nuitant after his death for a stipulated 
percentage of his benefit. Also, some 
plans call for the payment of annuity 
benefits for a period-certain, e.g.: 120 
months, even if the employee should 
die prior to the expiration of that pe- 
riod. The remaining benefits are pay- 
able to a survivor previously selected 
by the emplovee. 

RETIREMENT DATE: In order to 
establish a proper basis for funding, 
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it is imperative from the standpoint of 
actuarial computations to fix an ex- 
pected benefit commencement date. The 
usual retirement plan calls for normal 
retirement at age 65 (although some 
plans allow an employee to elect any 
retirement date within a given age- 
range, e.g.: 60,70). The retirement of 
a given employee, however, may take 
place either at a later or an earlier age. 

In recent years, labor-management 
controversies have arisen over the ques- 
tion of whether retirement should be 
compulsory at a prescribed age, or 
whether an employee may elect to re- 
main in employment thereafter. Fur- 
thermore, management itself frequently 
desires to have certain key employees 
continued on the job after they have at- 
tained the normal retirement age. At 
the present time, many plans contain 
an option whereunder an employee, 
with the consent of the employer, may 
elect to postpone his retirement date. 
Postponement, where permitted, may 
be on a year-to-year basis, normally for 
a maximum of five years. In most 
cases, no further annuities are pur- 
chased once the employee has reached 
his normal retirement date, since his 
compensation is continued during this 
extension of his employment. Rather, 
his retirement annuity commences upon 
the postponed retirement date in the 
same or an increased amount. 


Early Date 


Conversely, an employee may elect 
an early retirement date, in which case 
his retirement annuity is the actuarial 
equivalent of the amount accrued to 
such date payable at his normal retire- 
ment date. In some cases, on a non- 
discriminatory basis, an additional con- 
tribution is made on the employee’s be- 
half immediately prior to his early re- 
tirement date, supplementing the 
amount of his benefits. 

FUNDING: A major question in- 
volved in any retirement plan is: How 
are the benefits to be paid for? 

The plan may be funded or un- 
funded. An unfunded plan is one un- 
der which benefits are paid by an em- 
ployer or his trustee out of current in- 
come as they become due. It is on a 
“pay-as-you-go” or cash disbursement 
arrangement, without actuarially-com- 
puted reserve building element. The 
absence of the reserve factor keeps 
expenditures at the outset below what 
would be required for a funded plan, 
but the apparent saving is deceptive. 
In order to maintain an adequate level 
of benefits over a period of time, an 
unfunded plan’s cost later skyrockets 
above that of a funded plan. A funded 
plan contains a reserve element. It is 
thus less likely to fail because of lack 
of funds, and accordingly it is more 
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in accord with the long term nature 
of a retirement program. Furthermore, 
its somewhat higher initial cost is re- 
duced after the plan has been in opera- 
tion for a period of years. 

The cost of a retirement plan will 
depend on the date of birth, date of 
employment, sex, and earnings of each 
employee included thereunder; the 





The Choice 


Employer X: 

"You are now retiring under our 
uninsured pension plan, which calls 
for a $125 monthly benefit; we hope 
that the plan will have enough money 
to pay this benefit as long as you 
live, but we cannot promise that you 
will get even the first payment." 


Employer Y: 

"You are now retiring under our 
insured retirement plan which calls 
for a $125 monthly benefit; this 
benefit is absolutely guaranteed to 
you as long as you live." 





mortality experience of all included 
employees; administrative expenses; 
and investment earnings. In some in- 
stances, this cost will be reduced by 
credits accruing from the termination 
of employment of those employees who 
have no vested rights to benefits. 

A prospective purchaser of a retire- 
ment plan must decide whether he will 
absorb the full cost of the program, or 
whether his employees will contribute 
thereto. Many employers who have in- 
stituted non-contributory programs feel 
that the gain in employee relations is 
worth the extra expenditure; advocates 
of contributory plans state that em- 
ployees appreciate the plan more if 
they contribute toward its cost. 

If employees contribute, their monies 
go toward the purchase of that part 
of the benefits based upon service dur- 
ing the period the plan is in existence 
(future service), while the employer’s 
contribution meets the balance of the 
cost of future service credits plus the 
cost of benefits based upon employees’ 
service prior to the installation of the 
program (past service). 

The past service factor is important 
to both employer and employee. A 
plan which ignores past service pro- 
duces inadequate benefits for all but 
the youngest employees. Past service. 
however, entails a sizeable liability, and 
this is normally met over a ten or 
twenty-year period. 

In recent years, most retirement 
plans have first set a goal of the 
amount of the benefit to be provided, 
and contributions are in an amount 
sufficient to procure these benefits. 
Some plans, however, call for the 
contribution of a fixed sum, and the 


purchase of whatever benefit is avail. 
able for that amount. Pension experts 
recommend the former type of plan, 
since the contribution of a fixed sum 
necessarily entails the promise of a 
benefit of an indefinite amount. 

There are four types ef insured re. 
tirement plans, three of which are on 
a group basis. These are (a) the de- 
ferred group annuity, under which a 
deferred annuity unit is purchased 
every year for each covered employee; 
(b) the deposit administration group 
annuity, under which the employee's 
benefit is an immediate retirement an- 
nuity purchased by a single premium 
withdrawn from an undivided deposit 
fund; and (c) group permanent plans 
whereunder group life insurance equal 
to $1,000 for each $10 monthly group 
annuity is provided. The fourth in- 
sured retirement plan, the pension trust 
agreement, is on an individual basis, 
involving individual policies issued in 
the name of each participating em- 
ployee but retained by a trustee until 
the employee retires. 

An insured plan contains certain 
guarantees made by the insurance com- 
pany. As we shall see, these guaran- 
tees vary from one type of insured 
plan to another. On the other hand, 
the uninsured plans contain no guar- 
antees, not even of the return of the 
principal. 

Moreover, an insured plan is sup- 
ported by the years of experience insur- 
ance companies have had in the field 
of annuities. Actuarial experts, legal 
experts, and annuity underwriting and 
administration experts are an integral 
part of an insurance company. Their 
services are included in the insured 
plan package. Although uninsured, 
trusteed plans also require actuaries, 
lawyers and pension experts, they nor- 
mally retain the services of these 
highly-trained men on a part-time or 
fee basis. 


Trusteed Plans 


Advocates of trusteed plans maintain 
that their programs are more economi- 
cal to administer, that they earn higher 
rates of return on their investments, 
and that they possess greater flexibility 
in both contributions and benefits. 

Cost-comparisons and analyses of in- 
vestment earnings are subjects prop- 
erly reserved for the actuaries and sta- 
tisticians. With regard to the former. 
statistics can be produced to show that. 
over the long period of time necessary 
to the development of a sound retire 
ment plan, the expense of trusteed 
plans traceable to fees for trustees. 
actuaries, counsel and custodians may 
be virtually the same as that portion 
of the remittance to the insurer which 
is allocable to the costs of administra 
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tion. With regard to investment earn- 
ings, those trusteed plans which con- 
centrate on common stock are able to 
obtain, in the present inflationary pe- 
riod, higher yields than insured plans 
of those trusteed plans which invest 
only a portion of their monies in com- 
mon stock. The statutes of the various 
states impose limitations upon insur- 
ance company investments; New York 
State sets standards for the type of 
investments made by life insurers, and 
other states have statutes which set 
forth assets in which an insurance com- 
pany may not invest. Although these 
statutory limitations may appear oner- 
ous in a “cheap dollar” period, they 
show up as safeguards in times of 
recession or depression. In a trusteed 
plan, the plan’s funds must rest upon 
the securities purchased by the trus- 
tee, whereas, in an insured plan, the 
plan’s funds are merged with and sup- 
ported by the entire portfolio of the 
insurance company’s assets. 

The béte noir that insured plans lack 
the flexibility of trusteed plans, how- 
ever, may properly be discussed in an 
article of this type. Each of the insured 
plans is malleable, and also definitive 
and understandable. Eligibility require- 
ments, benefits, retirement dates, and 
funding will vary from plan to plan, 
yet each plan will delineate in clear 
phraseology the scope of the coverage 
afforded. 

ELIGIBILITY: Insured plans can 
include whatever segment of employees 
the employer desires to have partici- 
pate in his retirement plan. Generally, 
however, insurers recommend that some 
reasonable age and service require- 
ments be imposed. Trusteed plans 
usually do not require age or service 
tests. However, this tends to increase 
the bookkeeping and administrative ex- 
penses of the plan, since it is invariable 
that a high percentage of the younger 
employees included in the plan will 
terminate service long before they be- 
come eligible for benefits. 

The eligibility provisions of the in- 
sured group plans are sufficiently vari- 
able to incorporate whatever conditions 
the employer desires. 


Flexible Plans 


BENEFITS: Both in the type of 
benefit and the amount of benefit, in- 
sured plans are flexible enough to sat- 
isfy any reasonable employer’s wishes. 
Their flexibility, quite properly, is cir- 
cumscribed by contractual provisions 
which prevent discrimination between 
employees in the same class and which, 
although allowing modifications to be 
made from time to time, require that 
any modification must not adversely af- 
fect the amounts or terms of any annu- 
ity units purchased prior to the effec- 
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Political Plaiforms 


Republican 

". . « Inflation has already cut in 
half the purchasing power of the re- 
tirement and other benefits under 
the Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance System. Sixty million per- 
sons are covered under the system 
and 4,500,000 are now receiving 
benefits. 

"The best assurance of preserving 
the benefits for which the worker has 
paid is to stop the inflation which 
causes the tragic loss of purchasing 
power, and that we propose to do. 

"We favor amendment of the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance System 
to provide coverage for those justly 
entitled to it but who are now ex- 
cluded. 

"We shall work to achieve a sim- 
ple, more effective and more eco- 
nomical method of administration. 

"We shall make a thorough study 
of universal pay-as-we-go pension 
plans. . ." 


Democratic 

". . . We favor further strength- 
ening of old.age and survivors insur- 
ance, through such improvements as 
increasing benefits, extending them 
to more people and lowering the re- 
tirement age for women. 

"We favor the complete elimina- 
tion of the work clause for the reason 
that those contributing to the Social 
Security program should be per- 
mitted to draw benefits upon reach- 
ing the age of eligibility and still 
continue to work. . . 

"We favor and encourage the pri- 
vate endeavors of social agencies, 
mutual associations, insurance com- 
panies, industry-labor groups, and 
cooperative societies to provide 
against the basic hazards of life 
through mutually agreed upon bene- 
fit plans desianed to complement our 
present Social Security program. 

"Our older citizens constitute an 
immense reservoir of skilled, mature 
iudgment and ripened experience. 
We pledge ourselves to give full 
recognition to the right of our older 
citizens to lead a proud, productive 
and independent life throughout 
their years. 

"In addition to the fundamental 
improvements in old age and sur- 
vivors insurance, which are outlined 
above, we pledge ourselves in coon- 
eration with the states and private 
industrv to encourage the employ- 
ment of older workers. We commend 
the Eighty-second Conaress for elim- 
inating the aae restriction on em- 
ployment in the Federal Govern- 
ment..." 








tive date of the amendment to the plan. 

In an insured plan, an employee’s 
right to his retirement benefits auto. 
matically vests upon his retirement un- 
der the provisions of the plan. It is an 
absolute right, which is not conditioned 
upon subsequent contributions nor sub- 
sequent earnings of the pension fund. 
If an employer is forced into bank. 
ruptcy the day after Employee X re. 
tires, Employee X is nontheless guar. 
anteed the promised benefits. 

Many insured plans, moreover, con- 
tain “vesting” provisions which permit 
an employee to terminate his service 
without forfeiting the benefits pur- 
chased on his behalf. Some of these 
vesting provisions apply only to future 
service benefits, but others include both 
past and future service benefits. Usually 
they are predicated upon the attain- 
ment of a specified age (fifty or fifty- 
five), completion of a certain period 
of service with the employer (ten or 
twenty years), and, under contributory 
plans, the election by the employee to 
leave his own contributions in the plan 
after the termination of his service. 
Some vesting provisions are based upon 
age alone and others upon service alone. 
An employee who meets the required 
conditions retains the right to benefits 
based upon both his own and his em 
ployer’s contributions. 


Three Possibilities 


The trusteed plans make much of 
the fact that they grant benefits in the 
event of total and permanent disability. 
Insurers, recalling the judicial emascu- 
lation of the words “total” and “per- 
manent,” have recommended that, in- 
stead of incorporating a disability bene- 
fit in a retirement plan on a contrae 
tual basis, this benefit be determined 
by the employer and employee outside 
the terms of the contract. One proce- 
dure used in insured plans is to mesh 
the disability benefit with the early 
retirement “with the consent of the 
employer” benefit. As an alternative, 
disabled employees may be granted 
benefits under a salary continuance 
plan. A third possibility is a pay-as- 
you-go supplement to the retiremen! 
plan’s early retirement provisions. 

A further safeguard results from 
state regulation of insurance companies. . 
Their contract forms must be approved 
by the State Insurance Department. 
which has broad authority to require 
not only compliance with certain statu- 
tory standard provisions but also to call 
for contract language which is free 
from ambiguity. In accord with the 
insured principle of guaranteeing bene 
fits, the State Insurance Departments 
have imposed standards for the reserves 
upon which contributions are to be 
held. Moreover, insurers are subject 
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to triennial examination by the Depart- 
ments during the course of which every 
phase of the company’s operations are 
closely scrutinized. There is no com- 
parable regulation of trusteed plans, 
although many authorities have de- 
manded that they be subject to State 
Insurance Department jurisdiction. 
Insured plans, thus, afford reason- 
able flexibility in benefits, backed by 
firm guarantees and close supervision. 
RETIREMENT DATES: There is 
sufficient flexibility in annuity benefits 
available under insured plans, princi- 
pally those on a group basis, to allow 
an employee to commence receiving his 
retirement annuity on his normal retire- 
ment date, or, if he so elects, on an 
earlier or later retirement date. In this 
respect also, the pliability of insured 
plans may parallel that of uninsured 


_plans. 


FUNDING: An insurance company’s 
contract contains tables showing the 


gross contributions which must be made : 


under the retirement plan. However, 
théSe gross contributions are subject 
to reduction as the results of any divi- 
dends (or, in the case of stock insur- 
ance companies, retroactive rate read- 
justments) earned by the plan. Diwvi- 
dend earnings are based upon, among 
other things, mortality experience, sav- 
ings in administrative expenses, and 
increased overall investment earninge. 
A fundamental principle in insurance 
is spreading the risk among compara- 
ble classes of insureds. The scientific 
advances which serve to prolong ‘life, 
and constant research for cures for 
human ailments, cannot be underesti- 
mated, since they bear a direct rela- 
tionship to the cost of retirement plans. 
These scientific discoveries militate 
in favor of insured plans. Although 
they are taken into consideration in 
the computation of the rate tables, un- 
anticipated cures which increase long- 
evity are a risk which is assumed by 
the insurer, not the employer. 


Most Conservative 


The deferred group annuity method 
of funding contains the greatest num- 
ber of guarantees and is the most con- 
servative. Each employee’s retirement 
annuity is funded through the pur- 
chase of his deferred annuity units 
during the period of his active service. 
These purchases are made under rate 
schedules providing for guaranteed in- 
terest and mortality assumptions. The 
employee’s retirement benefit consists 
of the sum of the annuity units pur- 
chased on his behalf during the period 
of his participation in the program. 
Contributions are fixed for future ser- 
vice annuity purchases, but consider- 
able leeway is allowed the employer in 
the purchase of past service credits, in 


view of the heavy financial burdes 
which they entail. Past service contri- 
butions may be applied on behalf of 
employees in order of their nearness 
to retirement, or may be applied to 
purchase a given portion of each em- 
ployee’s past service credit. Normally, 
past service credits should be fully 
purchased prior to the employee’s re- 
tirement date. 

The deposit administration group an- 
nuity method of funding is more flexi- 
ble. Under it, the employer agrees te 
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make contributions to the insurer, 
either annually or upon some other 
mutually agreeable basis. If the em- 
ployer contributes more than is needed 
to meet the fund’s liabilities in a given 
year, the difference is taken into con- 
sideration in subsequent actuarial] anal- 
yses. This flexibility permits the em- 
ployer to vary the amount of his con- 
tributions from year to year, as business 
conditions may warrant. Employer con- 
tributions are allocated to an undivided 
fund, and when an employee reaches 
his retirement date a withdrawal is 
made from the fund sufficient to pur- 
chase an immediate annuity at the 
rates guaranteed to the employer for 
such contributions. Normally, no por- 
tion of the fund is applied on an em- 
ployee’s behalf while he remains in the 
employer’s service. 

In addition to guaranteeing the pre- 
mium rate under a deposit administra- 
tion case, the insurer guarantees the 
principal of the deposit fund and its 
interest rate. Because of the flexibility 
in the amount of the employer’s cen- 
tributions, however, the insurer cannot 
guarantee the adequacy of the fund to 
discharge the employer’s accrued liabil- 
ity prior to an employee’s retirement 
date. 

If a deposit administration plan is con- 
tributory, either of two procedures may 
be used with regard to the employee's 
contributions. They may be accumu- 
lated in a manner similar to that used 
in connection with the employer’s con- 
tributions, and applied at retirement te 
purchase whatever annuity they will 
buy, with the employer’s fund purchas- 
ing the balance of the benefit. Or, the 
employee’s contributions may be used 
to purchase deferred annuity units, 
just as if the plan were on a deferred 
group annuity basis. 

Costs under a deposit administra- 
tion plan may be reduced through divi- 
dends, as indicated above. Moreover, 
if employees consistently elect post- 
poned retirement dates, there may be 
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additional savings in the higher than 
normal average retirement age. 

A recent variation of the deposit ad- 
ministration method is the immediate 
participation guarantee plan. This plan 
takes account of the benefits paid un- 
der the contract during the year, the 
investment earnings under the contract 
during the year (including capital 
gains and losses), and the expenses al- 
locable to the contract during the year. 
The reserve factor is adjusted upon 
revaluation of the fund, which is 
charged with the benefits paid, the fund 
rather than the insurer assuming the 
risk therefor. 

Another modern offshoot of the de- 
posit administration plan is the pure 
terminal funding plan which calls for 
an employer contribution to the in- 
surer, at an employee’s retirement date, 
of an amount sufficient to purchase a 
single premium immediate annuity. 
It should be noted that there is no 


intermediate deposit fund as _ such. 

The third type of group funding, the 
group permanent method, consists of 
group life insurance with a group an- 
nuity aspect. The life insurance bears 
a fixed ratio to a monthly annuity, e.g.: 
$1,000 of life insurance for every $10 
of annuity benefits. Under the group 
permanent method, there is a cash 
value for an employee’s insurance; this 
steadily increases, and in the period 
immediately preceding retirement, it 
may exceed the face amount of the 
employee’s insurance. 

The insured pension trust method is 
normally established by employers with 
fewer than 25 covered employees. In 
general, pension trusts are more costly 
in view of the acquisition and surren- 
der charges which result from the fact 
that each employee’s benefits are pro- 
vided under an individual policy, is- 
sued under individual underwriting 
rules. Ordinarily, if the employer has 


























enough eligible employees to qualify 
for a group plan, he will elect the 
group annuity approach in view of the 
savings in cost. In pension trusts too 
there is a certain amount of flexibility 
which, when coupled with their guaran- 
tees of rates, benefits, options, etc, en- 
ables these plans to fill a desirable so- 
cial need for the small employer. 


Limited Period 


Most insured plans allow the sus- 
pension of contributions for a limited 
period when economic conditions so 
dictate. Where business necessity is 
the basis for a suspension, there are 
generally no tax problems involved. 
The plan is held in abeyance dur- 
ing a period of suspension, and may 
either be reactivated by future contri- 
butions or discontinued. 

Businessmen, workingmen, labor 
leaders and members of the insurance 
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industry will do well to keep in mind 
that the amount of retirement benefits 
paid is the same whether a retirement 
plan is trusteed or insured, that the 
administrative expenses and investment 
earnings may be approximately the 
same whether the plan is trusteed 
or insured, and that, above all, in- 
sured plans, which are backed by the 
entire portfolio of an insurance com- 
pany’s assets, contain actuarial and 
financial guarantees which are not pres- 
ent in trusteed plans. 

Insured plans possess flexibility 
which compares favorably with that of 
trusteed plans. Their pliability, how- 
ever, is supported by firm guarantees 





MOVE..! 


that can 
be your 
best move 





which are not present in trusteed plans. 
Flexibility of the type available in in- 
sured plans is desirable. Flexibility per 
se may not be desirable or advisable, 
since it may involve merely the absence 
of insurance, the ability to change or 
modify the plan at will, the opportu- 
nity to discriminate unfairly, and an at- 
tempt to stretch the retirement dollar 
beyond its proper limit. 

Today, our emphasis is upon infla- 
tion, and suggestions have been made 
that the guarantee of a supply of fixed 
dollar benefits upon retirement should 
also contain a guarantee that the pur- 
chasing power of these benefits will 
enable the employee to live comfort- 


Signing up with just ONE 
new company can be the 
most important—the most 
profitable—move your agen- 
cy ever made. 


But be sure it’s the right 
company. 


And when you sign with a 
National of Hartford Group 
Company, you are making a 
No. 1 choice . . . that brings 
these essential dividends— 


@ multiple line underwrit- 
ing facilities that spell 
economy of operation. 


@ superlative service un- 
surpassed on under- 
writing, policy issuance, 
and claims handling 
that promotes maxi- 
mum agency efficiency. 


@ cooperation by provid- 
ing practical and effec- 
tive sales help and pro- 
motional materials for 
building your Agency’s 
prestige and profits. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 
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Canadian Department, Montreai 
Metropolitan Department, New York 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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ably. This canont be done, under a 
trusteed or an insured plan, unless tie 
employer is willing to sign a blank 


check. 





however, may be effected in a number 
of ways, e.g.: modification of an in- 
sured plan to provide for supplemen- 
tary benefits, establishment of a sepa- 
rate, supplementary plan, etc. The 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 
tion has popularized a new concept, 
whereunder a portion of the contribu- 
tions are used to purchase retirement 
annuities in the normal fashion, and 
the remainder is used to purchase units 
in an equity fund which is invested 
in common stock. The underlying the- 
ory is that the retirement annuity pur- 
chases will guarantee a fixed amount 
of dollars, and that the equity fund 
units, geared to stock market quota- 
tions, will yield retirement income 
which is related to the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power. 

In our emphasis upon present day 
inflation, however, we must not lose 
sight of the possibility that the upward 
spiral may be reversed in the future, 
and that in such an event the guaran- 
tees of insured retirement plans will 
assume infinitely greater importance. 

This, then, is the choice an employer 
must make in establishing a retirement 
plan. Will he be satisfied to look for- 








ward to the retirement dates of his 
employees and contemplate saying: 
“You are now retiring under our un- 
insured pension plan, which calls for a 
$125 monthly benefit; we hope that the 
plan will have enough money to pay 
this benefit as long as you live, but 
we cannot promise that you will get 
even the first payment”? Or will he look 
forward to such retirement dates and 
be happy to say: “You are now retiring 
under our insured plan which calls for 
a $125 monthly benefit; this benefit is 
absolutely guaranteed to you as long as 
you live?” 

As to the employee, if he is covered 
by a insured retirement plan which 
provides stability and security, he may 
well mark the words of Cicero: “The 
harvest of old age is the recollection 
and abundance of blessings previously 
secured.” 
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Six Months 


A trend toward improved underwrit- 
ing experience during the first six 
months of 1952 is shown by a study of 
the underwriting results of 210 prop- 
erty insurance companies submitting 
comparative six month financial reports 
ending June 30, 1952 and 1951. 


Fire Business 


Premiums earned during the first six 
months, ending June 30, 1952, for 135 
stock insurance companies writing fire 
coverage primarily amounted to $503,- 
595,701. Losses incurred, including ad- 
justment expenses, total $269,243,675, 
resulting in a losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned ratio of 53.4 per cent. 
This ratio was 2.5 per cent less than 
the loss ratio of 55.9 per cent for the 
same period in 1951. Expenses in- 
curred for the first six months of 1952 
amounted to $212,429,618, resulting in 
an expenses incurred to premiums 
earned ratio of 42.2 per cent. This is 
2.0 per cent less than the expenses in- 
curred ratio of 44.2 per cent for the 
same period in 1951. 

Underwriting profit for the first half 
of 1952 came to $21,922,408 and re- 
sulted in an underwriting profit ratio 
of 4.4 per cent. This ratio was quite 
an improvement for these 135 compa- 
nies over the underwriting loss ratio of 


Six Months Operating Results of 


Underwriting Experience 


.l per cent for first half of 1951. 


Casualty Business 


Stock insurance companies writing 
casualty coverage primarily took a loss 
in underwriting in 1951. Premiums 
earned for 75 of these companies for 


cent shown for the same period in 1951. 

Expenses incurred during the first six 
months in 1952 amounted to $260,722,- 
162 and resulted in an expenses in- 
curred to premiums earned ratio of 
38.2 per cent, which was 1.5 per cent 
less than the expense ratio of 39.7 per 
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the first six months of 1952 amounted 
to $681,490,532. Losses incurred, in- 
cluding adjustment expenses, amounted 
to $417,677,648, resulting in a losses 
incurred to premiums earned ratio of 
61.3 per cent. This was a decrease of 
3.0 per cent from the ratio of 64.3 per 


cent given for the first six month pe- 
riod in 1951. 

The 75 companies recorded an under- 
writing profit ratio of .5% in 1952. 
Though small, this indicates a reversal 
of the downward trend. (See Six Month 
Early Return tables, pages 20-21.) 


Life Ins. Co’s. 












































Gain from 
Ending Total U Ss. Accumu- Total Operations | Total Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY June Capita Admitted | Government lated Premiums Death Policyholders After 
30 Stock Assets Holdings Reserves Received Benefits Benefits Dividends Written* in Foree* 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ERE ERS 1952 Mutual 71,967.785 | 6,283,647 | 59.342,569 | 4,009,980 712,661 | 1,373,087 665,374 | 26,084,910 324,857,890 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1951 Mutual 68.200.173 | 6.892.932 | 65,414,079 | 3,657,489 749,189 | 1,345,079 320,934 | 23,727,497 294,671,498 
Con Ts Sccntccene 1952 400,000 | 267.592.977 | 3,594,324 u 18,494,194 | 3,169,750 | 9,318,589 u 65,732,514 | 1,184,.829.102 
Toronto, Canada 1951 400.000 | 249.473.837 | 3.564.442 u 17,350,817 | 2,969,046 | 8,495,726 u 63,932,155 | 1,083,135.871 
Constitution Life ............ 1952 300.000 | 10.912.943 | 1.812.876 8.959.196 | 2,984,605 843,327 | 1,012,933 | —123,338 | 33,365,578 108, 197.520 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1951 300.000 9.899.989 | 1,815,612 8.017.446 | 1,799,030 476 ,820 616,558 16,099 6,871,758 71,465,801 
Empire State Mutual......... 1952 Mutual 5.161.584 | 2,173,044 4.107.139 | 1,396,871 103,739 600 ,030 40,612 2,812,593 32,844,261 
Jamestown, N. Y. 1951 Mutual 4.626.798 u 3.715.365 | 1,300,618 100,397 693,718 —38,704 u u 
Farm Bureau Life ........... 1952 300,000 | 42.797,248 | 7,972,379 | 31,481.202 | 6,058,212 525,276 | 1,379,455 u 64,304 ,870 521 228,833 
Columbus, Ohio 1951 200,000 | 35,098,766 | 7,874,495 | 25,250,012 | 5,084,050 407,875 | 1,065,730 u 70,819,325 439,530,458 
Home Life Insurance Co... ... 1952 Mutual | 261.061.753 | 30,646,503 | 222,425,178 | 13,590,688 | 3,094,324 | 5,777,371 u 73,948,000 | 1,043,086,000 
New York, N. Y. 1951 Mutual 244.984.085 | 31,055.584 | 210.210.576 | 12,544,056 | 3,050.620 | 5,666,242 u 65,948 .000 955,139,000 
Jefferson National Life... .... 1952 300.000 8.907.363 | 1.613.566 5.895.915 | 1,402,890 82.408 430 ,662 158,951 6,091,288 77,120,655 
indianapolis, Ind. 1951 300 000 7,707,782 | 1,564,881 4,927,658 | 1,247,857 58 038 279.678 135,116 5,674,174 68,730,441 
Lincoln National Life......... 1952 | 10.000.000 | 531,141,502 | 64,.622.696 u 44,605,750 | 13,109.895 | 22,186,308 u 349,874,671 | 4,484, 155,373 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1951 10,000.000 | 491 004.635 | 67,637,528 u 39,797.230 | 12,882,603 | 21,002,601 u 358,722,988 | 4,041.507.425 
Loyal Protective Life......... 1952 1.500.000 | 14,223,560 | 2.262.142 6,446,250 | 2,495,322 23,166 795,782 453,744 4,083,757 31, 600.903 
Boston, Mass. 1951 1.500.000 | 12.386.156 | 2,337,304 5,545,200 u u u u 2,629,008 27,811,821 
Manufacturers Life Ins........ 1952 1,500,000 | 471.330.833 | 8.220.870 u 032,611,386 | 04,574,950 |cl2,996,387 u 92.437,091 | 1,415.487,980 
Toronto, Canada 1951 1,500,000 | 431,762,535 | 9,324,898 u 028,373,350 | c3,952,568 (cll ,660,818 u 94,409,297 | 1,292,079,139 
Midland Mutual Life......... 1952 300.000 | 73.652,804 | 23.504.394 | 60,479,655 | c3.482,617 c719,952 | cl,740,727 438,596 | 13,343,109 232 .397.232 
Columbus, Ohio 1951 300.000 | 69.361,890 | 23,708.711 57,414,550 | 3,401,870 c819,910 | cl,903,072 480.053 | 10,734,804 218,636,863 
Missouri Insurance Co........| 1952 1.000.000 | 10.840.448 | 1,379,431 7,675,374 | 2,768,677 253,764 642,561 205.428 | 27,485,896 121,711,279 
St. Louis, Mo. 1951 1.000.000 | 10,101,676 | 1,319,881 7,109,192 | 5,137,196 482,204 | 1,168,726 470,849 | 46,227,064 113.404 551 
Monarch Life ............. 1952 2.000.000 | 35.846.736 | 4.146.660 | 25,666,022 | 8.377.510 348.981 | 3,717,134 433.616 | 18,042,506 193.473 .983 
Springfield, Mass. 1951 1.000.000 | 31.064.628 | 4,096.216 | 22,023,051 7,623,815 263.495 | 3,281,291 268,393 | 15,415,600 169 .036 .307 
National Life & Accident......| 1952 | 20.000.000 | 412.697,024 | 38.929.611 u 045,483,482 | 04,988,743 |cl2,356,838 u 373,420,595 | 3,055,477. 189 
Nashville, Tenn. 1951 | 20,000.000 | 369,833.231 | 39,663,338 u 041,380,533 | 04,348,959 |cl1,247,173 u 323,341,881 | 2.717.414.200 
Northwestern Mutual Life 1952 Mutual [2816 148 228 292,934.805 u 123,369,024 | 34,435,952 | 78,746,189 u 246,143,298 | 6,725,198.460 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 1951 Mutual /|2 663 423 588 312,113,965 u 118,082,101 | 34,157,023 | 75,722,207 u 214,661,098 | 6,435,641 ,491 
Ohio State Life.............. 1952 1,000.000 | 62.337.556 | 7.572.303 | 50,158.462 | 3,578,678 559,978 | 1,563,673 u 14,841,154 242,777,271 
Columbus, Ohio 1951 1,000,000 | 657.471.9289 | 7,572,327 | 46.708,640 | 3,332,382 507.773 | 1,539,457 u 12,316, 296 225,512,213 
Pan-American Life........... We Evtivcchudhar 127,953,426 | 13.307,729 | 105,670,443 | 10,568,883 | 1,676,904 | 3,181,752 u 44,855,427 529 663,715 
New Orleans, La. 1951 93,970 | 119,764, 13,332,904 | 99,314,905 | 10,125,726 | 1,488,207 | 3,083,027 u 37,319,291 473,226,014 
Pern Mutual Life .......... 1952 Mutual | 1,367,000,000 |265,824,.962 | 1,168,000,000 | 47,460,220 | 13,360,219 | 35,515,413 | 2,157,000 | 156,730,860 | 3,129.135.765 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1951 Mutual {1 000, 307,059,471 | 1,130,000,000 | 45,844,233 | 13,434,942 | 34,614,720 172,000 | 137,953,853 | 2,986,113,282 
nandoah Life............. 1952 500, 35.210, 3,639,827 | 27.429,700 | 04,056,651 | cl,472,628 | c2,454,346 108,652 | 13,340,043 381 886,743 
Roanoke, Va. 1951 600.000 | 32.232,745 | 3.364.531 25,166,518 | c3,936,564 | cl,366,418 | c2,631,261 224,964 | 10,633,233 371, 708,790 
Standard Life .............. 1952 463,088 | 16,522,639 | 2,330,000 8.805.528 | 1,165,057 76,571 324,249 u 5.388629 66 952,826 
‘indianapolis, Ind. 1951 463,088 | 12,245,922 | 2,240,000 7,315,066 | 1,034,255 60,019 275,084 u 5,685,960 60,885,657 
u—Unavailable 


*—Includes Ord nary, Group and Industrial. 
c—Cash basis. 
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- - e 
Comparative Six Months Operating Results of 
ae 
Property Companies ee 
NAI 
STOCK COMPANIES Loci 
| | | | | | — 
} | } Reserve 
NAME AND End-| | | for Dividends Losses Under- Paternelle 
LOCATION OF ing Total Special |Unassigned} Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing New Yor 
COMPANY June| Capital | Admitted Total Surplus | Funds | (Including| Premium | Premiums | Stock- | Premiums | (Including | Expenses | Profit or Pearl Assu 
30 | Paid-Up Assets Liabilities | Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp.)| Reserve | Written holders Earned | Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss a 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ New Yor 
Ante Ot Ins...| 1952) 1,500,000) 19,092,012| 11,747,136) 261,157|.......... 3,481,521| 7,695,730| 4,655,234) 150,000) 4,238,161| 2,341,221) 1,740,572) 156,368 Phoenix Ir 
New York, N. Y. 1951} 1,500,000) 17,355,641| 10,723,000} 458,180|.......... 2.875,228| 7,235,433| 4,461,152|  125,000| 3,696,551 2,223,791) 1,684,069) —211,309 New Yo 
American Employers Ins...| 1952| 2,000,000| 39,596,373| 28,545,262) 5,551.110| 3,500,000) 14,732,677| 12,495,137| 11,877,386]  150,000| 10,131,521) 5,042,450) 4,676,931) 412,140 Planet Ins 
Boston, Mass. 1951| 2,000,000| 36,360,248] 26,304,582| 4.555.666| 3,500,000| 13,756,991 11,430,573| 11,180,803|  150,000| 9,380,689) 5,329,654) 4,422,880) —371,845 , 
American Guar, & Liab....| 1952| 1,250,000} 11,252,913| 9,396,206] 120,851|  485,856/ 3,783,781) 4,865, 3,951,779).......... 3,812,167| 2,738,141| 1,602,042) —528,015 
Chi iW. 1951| 1,250,000) 10,259,428) 7,886,571|...... _.| 1,122,857 405} 4,265,66u; 3,198,715|.......... 3,073,024| 1,920,669} 1,409,219] —256,864 Provident 
Anchor Ity Co....... 1,000,000; 11,275,474| 8.681,946|  343,528| 1.250,000| 4,367,165| 4000,07t| 4,649,486| 132,146) 4,384,949, 2,826,057) 1,781,533) —222,642 New Yo 
St. Paul, Minn. 1951| 1,000,000| 10,980,956| 8,564,742; 166.214| 1,250,000] 4,153,982| 4,120,316} 4,932,010] 123,762] 4,257,850| 2,614,099) 2,016,655) —372,904 Queen Ins 
ce Co. of Amer....| 1952} 1,000,000| 4,945,429) 2,576,913)... 1368,516|  295,970| 2,160,620| 1,175,002} 14,688] 1,034,785, 543,025) 525,849) —34,069 New Yo 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 4,216,119) 2,436,614)... 779,505| 323,149) 2,023,344) 1,020,084) 6,150) 977,258) 649,373) 464,031) —136,146 Royal | Exe 
Bituminous Casualty Corp..| 1952| 1,000,000 29,302,692| 22,847,698| 4,454,995| 1,000,000| 14,991,206) 7,039,188| 8,365,466] b112,446| 7,603,282) 4,329,417) 2,648,707| — 625,157 Royal Ind 
Rock Island, tI. 1951| 1,000,000] 27,470,193) 21,684,578] 3.785,615| 1,000,000| 15,271,661| 5,803,842| 7,332,580) b113,378| 6,949,046) 4,915,035) 2,430,781) —396, New Yo 
British Foreign........... 1 $500,000} 11,417,708) 6,622,384) 179,027).......... 2,335,310| 3,948,395] 2,637,167|.......... 2,405,784| 1,383,457) 952,947 , Royal Ins 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 500,000) 10,275,533) 5,802,394) 303,621|..........| 1,979,370) 3,458,812) 2,415,531/.......... 2,032,825| 1,206,660) 864,464) —38, New Ye 
oe +750,000| - -€,399,252|~-4.654.659| | 994,803| 2,716,101) - 1,003,004] -2,256,057|..........| 2,102,208) 4,216,483) 911,486) — 28,749 
New York, N. Y. 1951| +750,000|) 6,119, 4,324,473| 1... 1,045,193| 2,478,135] 1,795,371) 2,103,273).......... 1,790,715) 1121942) 793,628) —124,855 Seaboard 
Centennial Insurance... .. 1952} 1,500,000| 12,944, 8,627.053| 669,620) 2.147.344| 2,581,549| 3,632,351| 2,779,390| 101,281| 2,466,269| 1,335,197| 1,019,553) 111,520 New Yc 
New York, N. Y. 1951} 1,500,000| 12,616,985) 8,577,182) 529,942| 2,009, 2,316,197, 4,370,075| 3,428,483) 114,415] 2,920,521; 1,679,031 1,275,883 393 Skandia 1 
Columbia Insurance. ..... 1952} 2,000,000/ 10,444, 5,917,046| 257, 2.289, 775,178| 4,800,437| 2.117.492} 100,000] 1,973,160| 1,014,422) 1,019,926) —61,188 New Ye 
New York, N. Y. 1951} 1,000,000)  4,732,608| 2,773,045] 162,983| 796,580) 416,304) 2,113,663) 1,008,557) 50, 928,349 467,870| —69,741 southern 
Ith Insurance .| 1 1,000,000} 13,365,324! 7,261,984)... 5,103,340| _ 909,178| 5,737,990} 2,618,101] 200,000) 2,444,968| 1,245,684) 1,123,107) 76,178 Standard 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 12,651,404) 7,104,401)... 4,547,003| 1,013,189| 5,567,853 2,669,539] 200,000] 2,326,034) 1,374,759) 1,097,452) —146,177 Detroit, 
2 eae 1,000,000 7,771,414| 4,911,253|  48,667| 1,811,495| 1,223,651| 3,152,660| 2,427,830).......... 1,657,615,  858,357| 772,067) 27,191 Standard 
w York, N. Y 1951} 1,000,000} 6,475, 3,896,755, 9,767| 1,569,309| 1,392, 2,261,163} 1,414,794/.......... 1,175,985  775,619| 616,729) —261,362 New Ye 
Employers Liability Assur .| 1952| +1,130,000| 91,595,180| 68,655,713|10,439,467| 11,370,000| 42,791,178) 24,550,572| 28,706,787).......... 23,790,305) 12,791,767| 10,558,432 105 
» Mass 951} 71,100,000 480| 64,073,855| 8,972,625) 11,400,000| 40,300,652) 22,575,909) 25,933,732|.......... 22,710,586| 13,409,487| 9,604,719|— 1,392,167 Star Insu 
Eureka-Security F & M. .| 1 1,000,000} 15,438,658| 10,797,895 320| 3,575,443| 1,191,496| 8,388,874| 3,804,725|.......... 3,454,574| 1,853,625) 1,859,042) — New Ye 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000| 13,631,898| 9,518,415) 69,593) 3,043,890| 1,109,050| 8,034,572| 3,804,715|.......... 3,269,489| 1,735,770) 1,781,269) —247,550 Sun Inde 
Federal Insurance........ 4,000,000} 63,822,317| 31,098,518| 8,063,996| 20,659,803| 8,248,382) 17,639,195| 12,254,360) 540,000 11,020,057) 5,943,930| 4,438,730 ; New Ye 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 4,000,000} 56,139,548) 27,104,464! 5,920,524) 1$,114,560| 6,186,235) 15,269,501) 11,535,780) 520,000 8,879,674) 4,777,741| 4,044,698 ’ —, 
Fireman’s Fund Ins....... 1952} 10,000,000} 192,368,833 107,458,169 000| 74,510,664| 29 462,647) 67,294,188) 41,050,640] 1,600,000] 36,255,140) 19,528,247) 14,821,237/ 1,905,655 Swiss Rei 
, Calif 1951| 10,000,000) 177,282,295 |1 poy aoe es 034,342) 60,534,768] 37,118,789| 1,600,000] 32,462,715| 17,591,880) 13,589,619) 1,281,216 New Yi 
Firemen‘s Fund Indem....| 1952| 2,000, .720, .760,794)......... 11.960,174| 31,053,154 19,316,394| 21,501,612).......... 323,096| 14,912,821| 8,106,368|—2,696,093 Thames é 
Francisco, Calif, 1951| 1,700,000) 57,557,693) 43,330,091)... 12,527,607| 25,296,343| 16,570,895| 17,763,909|.......... 16,788,503| 10,745,507, 7,142,820|— 1,088,824 New Y 
Gen. Acc., F. Assur. | 1 1,050,000) 92,924,156) 62,202,842 14 671,314; 15,000,000) 33,471,385) 26,516,113) 27,458,572).......... 23,691,587, 15,302,314| 9,274,240) —884,967 
Phila., Pa. 951| 1,050,000| 82,270,492| 53,577,296|13,243,197| 14,400,000| 28,297,881) 22,860,915) 23,111,157|......... . 20,503,974| 12,845,761, 8,107,594) —449,381 Union Ins 
General Fire & Cas....... 1 1,000,000} 12, 9,945,791)... 1,890,009| 7, ’ 4,757,733| 120,813) 4,171,126) 3, 782,931, —73,152 New Yi 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 11,573,431| 8,726,477)... ..... 1,846, 6,679,787| 1,750,928) 3,879,293 ; 3,476,203| 3,212,516 481; — Union Mi 
General Feinsur. Corp 1952) 5,000,000| 67,787,947) 42,645,500... 20,142,446) 29,251,532| 9,385,377| 9,828,217 9,272,855| 6,412,116) 3,625,880) —765,441 New Yi 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 5,000,000) 59,338,903) 37,532,085)... ..... 16, 9| 25,753,989| 8,287,798) 8,733,453)  300,000/ 8,183,606 5,006,490, 3,369,981 —192,865 Union a 
General Security Assur. 750,000} 13,013,495| 10,340,123)... .... 1,923,373,  810,257| 6,680,846 2,737,717)  60,000| 2,675,276) 1,260,119, 1,332,151 83,005 United Fi 
York, N. Y. 1951}  500,000| 10,859,413| 8,667,641; 1,691,772| _ 757,928| 6,031,922) 2,684,770)  _ 50,000 2,308,088 1,090, 1,297,393 7,972 New Yi 
Globe Indemnity Co....... 2,500,000 , 1,418,808].......... 26,889,746) 25,761,395| 22,498, 766| 300,000! 20,066,201| 12,411,570) 8,234,140) —579,508 United St 
jew York, N. Y. 1951} 2,500,000 2,405,713|.......... 28, 237,454| 23,517,278| 21,273,590| 450,000) 17,971,881 | 12,836,341| 8,093,443 | — 2,957,903 New Yi 
Globe and Republic....... 1952} 1000,000) 11,477,336| 7,327,745)......... 3,149,501|  722,649| 6,218,588/ 2,697,984) 80,000 2,524,917, 1,333,991| 1,235,421, —44,496 
Phila., Pa. 1951| 1,000,000 C!s 2,631, 816,465| 5,904,590| 2,841,024) 80,000| 2,366,155| 1,431,445) 1,282,984) —356,267 Urbaine | 
Hanover Fire Ins......... 1952| 4,000,000| 49,882,210) 33,074,623| " 500,000| 12.307,587| 6,568,150| 23,044,217) 13,431,965, 320,000) 12,310,759, 6,460,281) 5,626,382 224,097 New Y. 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 4,000,000! 45.291.855| 30.737.179| §00,000| 10.054.676| 6,093,294) 21,594,169| 12,684,989} 320,000) 10,988,416 6,084,425) 5,375,736) —471,745 Vigitant | 
Home Fire & Marine. .... 2,000,000| 43,503,492) 25,728,477 000} 15,375,015| 7,362,459) 16, 7| 10,262,660 160,000} 9,063,785| 4,882,058) 3,699,546, 462 181 New Y 
San Francisco, Calif 1951| 2,000,000) 39,202,338) 24,022, 000) 12,779, 7,005,383) 15,133,682] 9,279,697) 160,000) 8,115,679) 4,397,967) 3,397,404 320,307 by ol 
| 
| Co...| 1952} 1,000,000) 6,780,013) 3,681,975)......... 2,098,038} 486,740) 2,878,634) 1,333,972 50,000| 1,245,895, 638,589) 568,702 38,604 Western | 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000' 6,394,167) 3,598,120)... 1.796,048|  535,959| 2.792,977| 1,356,810, 50,000| 1,183,177, 690,356) 554,623) —61,802 San Fr 
Industrial Insurance... . 1,000,000! 9,514,718] 7,062,040). 1'119.373| 1,253,382| 5,562,979| 3,824,264) 125,000! 3,134,425, 1,845,323) 1,544,856) —255,754 Yorkshire 
Des Moines, lowa 1951| 1,000,000 784| 5,973,154)... 1'353.331| 1.231,343| 4,453,163| 2,214,773, 125,000| 2,509,996| 1,543,596 1,020,317) —53,919 New Y. 
Inter-Ocean R 952| 1,000,000) 11,670,190) 8,261,745)......... 2408 445| 979,798 "105| 3,671,721}  50,000| 3,003,591) 1,305,496| 1,702,905) 4,810 ant 
Rapids, lowa 1951| 1,000,000) 10,056,372; 6,951,391),........ 2104981} 829,485) 5,499,392) 2,782,246 50,000} 2,579,259) 1,207,405) 1,283,386 88,468 urich Fi 
Liverpool, London & 1952| $500,000 41,948,045| 27,071,588) 726,745).......... 7,557,344| 18,243,363| 10,672,775|.......... 9,706,960| 5,296,691| 4,035,694) 374,574 7 Sica 
New York, N. Y 1951| $500,000) 37,911,482) 24,969,429) 1,152,781|.......... 6,256,103| 17,438,166| 10,370,936|.......... 8,553,201 5,198,971| 3,978,299, —624,069 urich 
Assurance........ 1952} 815,000) 20,513,461| 12,534,357)... ... 7,164,104| 2,874,365| 8,219,455) 4,650,051|.......... 4,539,001; 2,291,124! 1,768,063) 479,814 Chicag 
New York, N. Y. 1951} +500,000) 18,454,138| 11,508,574 6,445,564| 2,614,180| 7,913,045) 4,883,811 4,173,986; 2,141,058| 1,915,253] 117,675 
London Guar, & Acc...... 1952} {900,000| 30,487,766) 21,152,602 
New York, N. Y. 1951} +900,000| 28,364,091 19,269,118 
Manhattan Fire & Marine.| 1952| 1,000,000 6,420,052) 3,822,221 _— 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) _ 5,832,561 
Mercantile Insurance. ... . 1952} 1,000,000; 12,627,179 Ni 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 11,973,778 Lot 
Merchants Fire Assur.....| 1952| 3,000,000 721 c 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 3,000,000 367,978 
Merchants Indem, Corp. ..| 1952) 1,000,000) 12,499,593 aa 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 10,532,291 
Atlantic | 
Monarch Fire............ 1952} 819,336) 5,526,064) 3,300,569 een 1,041,235} 557,698} 564,020) 80,484 
Cleveland, Ohio 1951; 819,336} 4,899,705| 2,858,379 329,423 1,149,131). ......... 981,334, 516,911) 537,180) —72,757 Mh 
Janae 952) 2,000, 24,900,891) 15,771,758 0,603,853} 6,236,996: 175,000 3,108,672) 2,360,828 003 Colum 
New York, N.Y 1951 22,440,512) 14,135,051 5.945.796 150,000} 4,901,141| 2,981,740) 2,285,708) — General | 
New Zealand Insurance. . $500,000| 12,942,787] 7, — Aipeesre 678,184, 1,381,896] 1,280,387) 15,901 Alban 
Francisco, Calif. | 1951| {500,000 11,426,599 2,655,555|......... 2,369,317| 1,206,067, 1,180,727, —17.477 iene 
No. & Sur. Re.| 1952} 4,000,000} 54,272,004) 42,732,819 12,037,144| 200,000] 10,813,035] 6,309,821| 5,501,545, —996,330 Harley 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 4,000,000] 47,299,496 « ‘ ,571,650).......... 9,074,245| 4,709,559| 4,492,518) —127. 
No. British & Mercantile. .| 1952|  +500,000 15,126,076]. ........ 2,021,021) 11,524, ead ona 963, 2,561,285| 2,281,917) 120,467 ened 
New York, N. Y. 1951} 500,000) 22,526,208) 14,618,784)......... 7,407,424) 2,193,855) 11,187,818} 5,446,612).......... 4,747,782| 2,627,099 ,866| —123,183 Hartfo 
Interborc 
Northern Insurance.......| 1982| 3,000,000) 35,140,790] 21,114,119]  99,743| 10,926,928] 2,055,957| 18,134,428| 8,696,966|  300,000| 7,604,749| 3,579,866| 3,763,564) 261,318 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 3,000,000! 31,400,870) 19,843,162} 120.910 8,436,798| 2,344,388| 16,811,085| 7,853,374] 300,000] 7,292,225| 4,455,502| 3,509,791, —673,068 Liberty } 
North Star Reins. Corp....| 1952) 1,300,000| 29,225,398) 19,728,951|......... 8,196,447| 2,716,993) 14,394,665| 6,092,517|.......... 6,662,150| 3,217,273| 2,570,499) 874,378 Boston 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,300,000) 25,342,234 18,201.338)......... 5,840,896| 2,716,993| 14,725,093| 7,080,149).......... 6,189,104| 3,059,966, 2,806,824) 233,114 Pa. Thres 
Northwestern F. & M.....| 1952} 1,000,000} 5,784,905| 2,990,101| 838,000| 1,794,804) 300,147) 1,684,941/ 945,043|  50,000/ 699,345, 455,365) 351,281 92,699 Herre 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1951| 1,000,000! 5,310,857] 2,667,971| 638,000| 1,642,887)  289,159| 1,586, 896,023| 50,000} 810,235 "940) 342, 62,025 
Norwich Union Fire....... 1952| 500,000) 8,615,340) 5,327,218,  39,947| 2,748,176] 1,442,782| 3,542,611| 1,213,660|.......... 1,851,395, 952,697} 844,169) 54,530 — 
New York, N. Y. 1951| $500,000) 8,518,201| 5,641,020 33,260| 2,343,921| 983,051) 4,188,315) 2,022,944).......... 1,765,487| 1,092,781| 894,258) —221,552 
Pacific Indemnity nese ty 1952) 1,500,000) 43,062,265) 31,715,092|......... 9.847.173| 20,096,060| 10,256,533| 13,341,829| c277,298| 13,860,074 9,839,487) 4,486,025) —465,438 
Les Angeles, Calif. 1951| 1,500,000/ 40,573,587 29,160,442 Sotances 9,913,144) 17,474,918) 9,837,610) 12,286,558) 573,513 12,523,071 9,094,199| 4,090,696] —661,924 
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se a 7 
Comparative Six Months Operating Results of 
oO ca 
Property Companies—Continued 
| | | Feserve | 
NAME AND End- | for Dividends Losses Under- 
LOCATION OF ing | Total | | Special |Unassigned| Losses | Unearned| Net Paid to Incurred writing 
COMPANY June| Capital | Admitted Total Surplus | Funds | (Including| Premium |Premiums| Stock- | Premiums | (Includi Expenses | Profit or 
30 | Paid-Up | Assets Liabilities | Funds Surplus | Adj. Exp.)| Reserve | Written holders Earned | Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Paternelle Fire & Ge 1952) 500,000} 1,358,409,  500,633)........ 357,775 57,438, 410,676 ET: 134,050 71,806 28,499 33,744 
ew York, N. Y. 1951/ 250,000) 1,292,904; 575,369)...... 467,535 72,362; 496,736)  206,243).......... 221,958; 114,407 90, 16,698 
Pearl Assurance Co. 1952) 71850,000|) 20,123,635) 12,619,647) 52,579) 6,601,409) 1,366,497| 9,737,294) 4,397,793).......... 3,956,693| 2,119,250) 2,143,637) —306,1 
New York, N. Y. 1951} 850,000) 18,233,513) 11,417,772) 80,741) 5,885,000) 1,251,808) 9,287,233) 4,366,696|.......... 3,729, 1,964,260! 2,041,120) —276,311 
Phoenix Assurance Co... . . 1952} 500,000} 11,000,298; 7,564,107) 259,064) 2,677,127) 1,113,693) 5,911,949) 2,711,831|.......... 2, 1,319,666) 1,292,189, — 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 590,000) 11,010,993) 7,625,266) 314,831) 2,570,897) 1,266,956) 5,792,806) 2,857,570).......... 2,631,089| 1,510,168) 1,308,460) —187,539 
Phoenix Indemnity Co.....| 1952) 2,000,000) 19,483,215) 14,081,163) 399,936) 3,002,117) 7,801,448) 5,880,249) 6,609,210).......... 5,725, 3,315,233) 2,472,141; —62,125 
New York, N. Y. 1951! 2,000,000} 18,447,777| 13,621,125) 533,235) 2,293.417| 6,897,757) 6,353,668) 6,891,162|.......... 5,552,550) 3,179,756) 2,554,951; —182,156 
Planet Insurance Co......| 1952| 1,000,000} 5,972,847) 3,599,549)......... 1,373,298; 490,142) 2,960,496) 1,510,469).......... 1,298,944; 759,553) 718,699) —179,308 
Detroit, Mich. 1951} 1,000,000) 5,633,583) 3,003,440)......... 1,630,142} 365,611) 2,454,614) 1,442,288).......... 1,041,639} 665,348) 611,622) —235,331 
Provident Fire Ins....... 1952| 1,000,000) 4,959,832) 2,625,951)......... 1,333,881 586,159; 1,838,066) 1,362,768).......... 1,265,164) 633,442) 621,399) 110,324 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000) 4,576,464| 2,371,528)......... 1,204,936} 584,050) 1,659,114 ee 798,855} 416,676 214 —3, 
Queen Insurance Co......| 1952| 5,000,000) 63,047,126| 39,903,649; 1,023,042).......... 11,077,414| 26,538,231| 15,626,048} 475,000] 14,206,466| 7,774,825) 5,913,348) 518,204 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 5,000,000) 57,213,380) 36,290,284) 1,688,196).......... 9,011,681 | 25,227,591| 15,041,879 000| 12,399,115) 7,567,169) 5,778,028} —946,081 
Royal 1 Assur.....| 1952} 500,000) 10,329,701; 6,986,412)......... 2,843,289; 1,618,419) 4,752, [| eS 2,514,983) 1,282,212) 1,186,576 46,194 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 500,000) 9,480,869) 6,391,041)......... 2,589,628) 1,634,120) 4,445,553) 2,434,305).......... 2,203, 1,210,032| 1,141,581; —148,584 
Royal Indemnity Co.......| 1952| 2,500,000) 86,143,163) 59,851,466| 1,421,417).......... 29,711,492| 28,495,185| 24,872,276] 350,000] 22,186,602) 13,736,793| 9,099,187| —649,378 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 2,500,000) 82,569,546) 58,651,844/ 2,390,638).......... 31,040,620) 25,865,302) 23,396,099  450,000/ 19,766,028| 14,181,977| 8,897,782|—3,313,731 
Royal Insurance Co... ... 1952} 500,000) 47,914,356) 30,981,559) 645,809).......... 8,730,847| 20,451,051| 12,117,945).......... 11,022,176; 6,036,817, 4,569,078 416,281 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 500,000) 43,069,471) 28,731,848) 1,093,265).......... 7,246,356| 19,464,063) 11,736,706|.......... 9,691,513) 5,898,948) 4,484,517, —47,896 
Seaboard Fire & Marine...| 1952) 1,000,000) 5,326,788) 3,385,755)......... 941,034) 675,862) 2,573,021; 1,492,811 25,000} 1,325,477; 701,728 720} —70,971 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 1,000,000) 4,847,144) 2,981,988)......... 865,156; 607,453) 2,314,770) 1, 25,000) 1,193,085, 604,646) 615,445) —27,007 
Skandia Insurance Co.....| 1952) 250,000} 8,075,093) 4,768,857) 137,585) 2,928, 740,700; 3,716,723) 1,933,594).......... 1,512,475, 743,380) 814,848) —45,753 
New York, N. Y. 1951; +250,000; 7,153,164) 4,034,852 /! 2,682,274; 666,247; 3,038,348) 1,620,464).......... Z 661,202 791 59,590 
Southern Fire Ins. 1952; 750,000 F 3,268,144 x 1,400,049;  590,564| 2,526,488) 1,232,543 37,500) 1,118,716) 602,283) 507,860 8,572 
Durham, N. C 1951 750,000 4,889,050) 2,971,370)......... 1,167,680; 475,219) 2,391,343) 1,203,117 30,000 501,816; 479,455) —50,396 
Standard Accident........| 1952) 4,926,260) 86, 1] 66,416,648| 2,154,966) 12,522,608, 38,635,948| 25,551,523) 28,049,600) 394,100) 24,851,879| 17,262,670) 9,872,850|— 2,283,641 
Detroit, Mich. 1951| 4,926,260| 77,897,511) 56,434,601| 1,386,063| 15,150,587) 31,588,096| 22,102,729| 24,439,457, 394,101) 21,307,269 14,162,6C2| 8,995,001 | — 1,850,333 
Standard Marine Ins......| 1952| 500,000) 10,692,425) 6,840,243)......... 3,352,182) 2,123,771} 3,841,201) 3,031,217).......... 2,916,958| 1,722,292) 1,125,249 69,417 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 500,000) 10,646,436) 6,222,275)......... 3,924,161) 1,943,633) 3,523,144) 3,162,799).......... 2,849,219) 1,659,727 1,149,864) 39,628 
| 
Star Insur. Co. of Amer....| 1952| 1,000,000) 21,529,498) 13,905,688] 300,132)......... 4,325,697| 8,984,151| 5,551,802) 150,000) 5,036,315) 2,999,976) 2,087,321/ —50,984 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 1, 17,423,249; 9,434,364) 530,637)..... ....| 2,585,081} 6,002,574) 2,370,641 125,000} 3,095,877) 1,673,347; 914,626 507,903 
Sun Indem. Co. of N. Y 1952; 1,000,000) 11,315,740) 7,759,472)......... 2,356,267! 4,622,695) 2,811,213) 2,972,106).......... 2,625, 1,886,944) 1,108,726; —369,861 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 1,000,000 690,045) 7,396,035)......... 2,294,009; 4,585,641) 2,557,941) 2,755,827 50,000) 2,432,437 1,601,251) 1,043,580) —212,394 
Superior Insurance Co...,.| 1952) 1,000,000) 5,459, ESE) Se 899,293| 2,552,264) 2,894,465) 75,000) 2,716,098) 1,464,944; 1,191,265 59,889 
Dallas, Texas 1951 750,000; 4,766,020) 3,126,699)......... ae 767,608! 2,166,419| 2,409,637 150,000) 2,298,374) 1,159,932} 958,942) 179,499 
Swiss Reinsurance Co.....| 1952) 1500,000| 67,853,631| 50,815,782/11,037,849| 5,500,000) 7,853,283) 35,991,415) 16,608,094).......... 15,948,145) 7,817,743) 7,296,625 777 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 500,000} 63,732,159) 49,610,052) 8,122,106; 5,500,000) 9,403,001| 39,585,151) 19,613,271|.......... 17,143,371| 10,174,792) 7,864,667) —896,088 
Thames & Mersey Mar....| 1952) 500,000) 6,973,994; 3,958,077) 96,264).......... 1,464,481; 2,295,085) 1,583,870).......... ,446,487; 851,941 565,656 28,890 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 500,000) 6,052,059) 3,206,375) 163,586)......... 1,190,460; 1,800,834) 1,336,330).......... 1,133,208 855 465,565) 4,788 
Union Ins. Soc. of Canton .| 1952} +500,000) 8,745,021/ 5,132,626)......... 3,112,395) 3,365,936) 2,262,962) 1,642,600).......... 538,999, 811,143) 671,367 56,488 
New York, N. Y. 1951; 7+500,000| 8,578,664) 4,931,753)......... 3,146,911} 2,234,380) 2,272, Be exicccces 1,613,505 754, 389, 153, 
Union Marine Gen. ..... 1952; +500,000 35 1,802,714 862,893) 2,274,881) 1,270,317 578,644 | —7,573 
New York, N. Y. 1951; +500,000 1,762, 915,750) 2,280, 1,366,349 592,126, —64,620 
Union & Phenix Espanol...| 1952  7500,000 879,019} 480,736) 2,978,933) 1,301,240 582,444 66,375 
New York, N. Y. | 1951) 500,000 881,710| 425,941) 2,928,372| 1,349,481 365 7, 
United Firemen’s.........| 1952) 1,000,000 1,136,134; 417,600) 2,802,608) 1,145,625 560,483) —48,915 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000 1,052,014 490,678; 2,747,483) 1,204,509 561,959, —84, 
United States Guarantee ..| 1952! 2,000,000 16,720,974) 5,569,620) 11,204,454; 7,669,894 3,008,495; 561,045 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 2,000,000 15,373,370) 4,689,071) 10,597,984) 7,327,224 2,788,938 
Urbaine Fire Ins.......... 1952} +500,000 963,091/ 501,132) 2,852,521) 1,180,338) . 520,479 97,805 
New York, N. Y. 1951; +250,000 886,146 844; 2,951,738) 1,389,010). 602,795) —55,515 
Vigilant Insurance...... . 1952} 1,000,000 4 229.866. 1,463.506| 1,961,910) 1,659,485) . 528,865 120,765 
New York, N. Y. 1951| 1,000,000 3,942,570; 1,210,921; 1,743,541/ 1,588,010 492,558 66, 
Virginia F. & M......... 1952) 1,000,000 ,332,739| 3,108,160) 1,845,663 703,193 39,116 
Richmond, Va. 1951| 1,000,000) 6,389,457; 4,061,218) 134,702)......... 973,622) 2,940,818; 1,709,538 669,212) —139, 
Western National Ins.....| 1952! 1,000,000 4,397,755; 1,571,549) 8,433,404 3,099,314 1,486,934 
San Francisco, Calif. 1951; 1,000,000 2,075,087; 1, 904 | 7,641,085| 4,320,590 1,766,986, —447,501 
Yorkshire Insurance... ... 1952; 500,000 2,013,918 747,922; 4,227,542| 2,369,291 1,151,578; —107,765 
New York, N. Y. 1951} +250,000 448 1,945,549) 424.503 3,744,420| 2,111,853 871| —233,268 
Zurich Fire Insurance... . . | 1952} 1,000,000) 4,323,663 2 aon 362 85,675 1,217,626| 424,963; 1,393,409| 1,720,684 673,850) — 179,492 
Chicago, III. | 1951 1,000,000) 4,402,810) 2,055,043)... 1,347,767; 413,‘34| 1,371,769) 1,475438 724,°84| —128,663 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab.. 1952) +1,000,000| 76,475,857) 58,753,059| 6,475,177| 10,247,621| 38,140,335, 18,788,683) 27,368,324 7,686,207 | — 3,358,305 
Chicago, II. | 1951) +1,000,000) 71,500,351) 51,373,159) 7,000,000) 12,127,191) 32,873,866) a 22,128,177 8,091,178) —3,586,057 
| | | 
MUTUAL PROPERTY COMPANIES 
| | Reserve | 
NAME AND | End- — =! | Dividends Under- 
LOCATION OF | ing Total Special Unassigned | Losses | Unearned Net Paid to Incurred writing 
COMPANY |June | Guaranty | Admitted Total Surplus Funds — Premium | Premiums | Policy- | Premiums eet Profit or 
30 Fund Assets _ Liabilities | Funds Surplus jj. Exp.) | Reserve | Written | holders Earned | Adj. Exp.) | Incurred Loss 
yp $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Mutual Ins... ... . 27,933,033| 6,747,098| 7,000,000) 11,628,836| 11,836,895) 10,315,808) 1,541,989) 9,048,784) 5,372,625) 3,296,729} 378,440 
New York, N. Y. 24,305,364) 5,833,090) 7,000,000! 9,729,512) 9,477,926) 9,259,042) 1,262,118) 8,027,941) 4,642,548) 2,894,339) 491,054 
Farm Bureau Mut. Fire... 9,668,657) 32,354) 1,500,000) 706,723) 6,837,293/ 95,439,627;  234,898| 4,291,964) 2,452,816) 1,973,877| —134,729 
Columbus, Ohio 8,140,705| 651,293) 1,500,000)  484,555| 5,643,990] 94,748,486) 178,488) 3,724,442) 1,735,841| 1,648,059) 340,542 
al Mutual Ins. ..... 3, 300,000} 353,275) 2,095,144 73,322 162,217 
Albany, N, Y. 2,801,987; 300,000) 175,729) 1,852,382 646) 1,066,829 981,983 265,891 
Harleysville Mut. Cas... .. 9,429,544; 550,000) 2,348,914) 5,037,136 
Harleysville, Pa. 7,640,346; 800,000) 2,639,872) 4,184,560 
Hartford Co, Mut. Fire... . 1,243,216) 1,500,000) 5,003,312 42,169 
Hartford, Conn. 1,171,600; 1,500,000) 4,582,758 35,564) 1,070,266 = = 595,084 397,986 
Interboro Mut. Indem.. .. . 6,693,777; 500,000) 966,150) 4,853,417) 1,237,274) 2,083,709)  280,833| 1,760,369) 1,194,686) 317,821; 247,962 
New York, N. Y. 6,266,480} 500,000)  810,222| 4,650,691) 1,041,378) 1,917,468) 332,048) 1,730,478) 1,048,349) 292,950) 389,178 
Liberty Mutual Fire. ..... 982,966| 3,885,365| 6,958,934) 4,918,520) 19,521,965| 12,277,005) 1,610,214) 9,634,352) 4,921,401; 3,086,697) 1,626,254 
Boston, Mass. 1 21,796,550| 3,270,558) 6,132,895) 4,388,927) 16,287,767) 10,700,252) 1,981,168) 8,575,631| 4,842,902) 2,685,213) 1,047,516 
Pa. Thresh. & Farmers Mut.| 1952 15,440,109' 460,000) 6,563,643) 8,421,366) 6,559,549) 8,174,268) 382,533) 6,816,238) 4,131,122| 2,400,084) 285,031 
errisburg, Pa......... 1 14,166,973; 200,000| 6,120,957) 8,528,940) 5,342,089) 6,515,281) 410,866| 6,084,422) 4,327,307) 1,812,489) —655,373 
t—Statutory Deposit. e—Stock dividend. 
a—lIncludes $92,147 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $83,762 in 1951. f—Includes $18,060 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $10,896 in 1951. 
b—Includes $12,416 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $13,378 in 1951. g—Includes membership fees. 
c—Includes $52,298 dividends to policyholders in 1952 and $348,513 in 1951. u— Unavailable. 
d—Dividends to policyholders. 
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The Fourth 


Hemispheric 


Convention 


ITH the world-wide trend toward 

socialization, many Latin Amer- 
ican insurance executives are alarmed 
at the future outlook. And they have 
sound reason for this attitude. At the 
present time, Mexico has socialized its 
workmen’s compensation insurance and 
the Brazilian Congress has passed a law 
to do the same thing in that country. 
Costa Rica has completely eliminated 
private insurance in favor of a govern- 
ment monopoly, while Uruguay has 
stopped the formation or entry of any 
new private companies. It has only 
one domestic private company—a gov- 
ernment-owned company writes the 
major portion of the business there. 

Viewed in this light, The Fourth 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference—at- 
tended by representatives from sixteen 
countries of North and South America 
—quite naturally became a rallying 
point for resistance against further gov- 
ernment advancement into the insur- 
ance business, when it opened at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York last 
month. 

A September sun shone down on a 
busy Park Avenue —faintly visible 
through the curtains hung in the huge 
Empire Room—as James S. Kemper, 
presiding, opened the General Session 
with a rap of the gavel at 10:35 a.m. 
on September 9, and faced nearly two 
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Laurence Lee greets Mexico's official delegate, 
Sr. Irigoyen 


hundred insurance executives. These 
men were intent on devising methods 
that would stop further intruding of 
governments into the field of private 
insurance. They were also interested in 
the exchange of technical information 
among the countries of the Hemisphere. 

Mr. Kemper, Chairman of the Board, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. and 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, told 
the group, in a quiet, easy manner, that 
they must know the facts—especially 
since some politicians have been trying 
to sell the public the idea that “you’ve 
never had it so good.” They expect to 
sell this idea, Mr. Kemper explained, 
because not too many people will ex- 
amine the facts. But, he argued: “We 
have the things today despite the poli- 
ticians, not because of them. 

“What is even more amazing is that 


_we have accomplished what we have in 


the face of everything that government 
has done to hamstring the team, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly.” 

Mr. Kemper pointed out that this 
nation would have been much better off 
had it practiced sound fiscal policies— 
based on the principles of sound busi- 
ness management. He then attacked 
the government’s method of making 


Photography by John Kirk 


friends of other countries. He advised 
that we run our country as we run our 
daily lives. 


‘Give-away Dollar’ 


“The Politicians,” he said, “who have 
believed in the magic of the give-away 
dollar are beginning to discover that 
you cannot do as a nation what you 
would not do as an individual.” 

Concluding his talk by warning that 
the “big battle still lies ahead”—previ- 
ous fights against the transferring of 
the insurance industry into the hands 
of the state were only skirmishes—Mr. 
Kemper introduced His Honor Vincent 
Impellitteri, Mayor of the City of New 
York. 

Mayor Impellitteri welcomed the 
delegates of the convention to New 
York City. In a strong, emphatic man- 
ner he told the group: “I have the very 
comfortable feeling in speaking to you 
here that as long as business men !ike 
yourselves can get together in this kind 
of forum, that destiny will be safe- 
guarded and democratic principles will 
not suffer.” 

From a historical background point 
of view, it is interesting to note that 
this idea of insurance executives of the 
Western Hemisphere meeting a5 4 
united front originated with a resolution 
adopted in May, 1945, by the board of 
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directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, acting upon a sug- 
gestion from the insurance companies 
of Chile. 

The insurance companies of Latin 
America had met together on an earlier 
occasion and there had been consider- 
able discussion through the years of the 
value and need of a conference which 
would embrace the executives of insur- 
ance companies from all of North and 
South America. The First Conference 
was thus called by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the 
Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, who sponsor the Con- 
ference jointly, in May, 1946, in New 
York City. 

Two years later, October, 1948, The 
Second Conference was held in Mexico 
City. Santiago was host to The Third 
Conference in October, 1950. 

Laurence F. Lee, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, wel- 
comed the insurance executives seated 
before him on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, its 
officers, and its board of directors. 
Speaking in a dual capacity—as presi- 
dent of the Chamber and as a life in- 
surance company president, Mr. Lee 
told of his experience in studying the 
basic philosophy and conduct of the 
life insurance business in this country. 
He mentioned that insurance company 
officials “feel that they have a duty to 
administer the investment of policy 
funds and to carry out the terms of their 
policies for their beneficiaries in the 
same way that the purchaser of the 
policy would have it done if he were 
able to be present personally.” Sec- 
ondly, his observations have noted that 
insurance executives are convinced that 
“the sale of life insurance . . . requires 
the most careful selection and training 
of the men and women who are en- 
trusted with that work.” He explained 
that the life agent of today is a “very 
high type of person.” 

A third characteristic—as pointed out 
by Mr. Lee—is that life insurance is 
sold on the basis of some particular 
need of the purchaser. Agent and pur- 
chaser work out a plan for meeting 
these future needs. “The purchase of 
life insurance,” The Chamber of Com- 
merce president told the representatives, 
“then becomes incidental and is a tool 
for helping him (the purchaser) carry 
out his plans.” 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Lee stated 
that he had mentioned these character- 
istics of United States life insurance at 
the opening session because the “pro- 
meiion of private insurance and private 
enterprise generally is one of the chief 
objectives of this Conference. .. .” 

The Honorable Alfred J. Bohlinger, 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of 





New York, told the delegates from the 
Western Hemisphere that whenever the 
government has taken over control of 
the insurance business of a country, in- 
surance companies have not done as 
well as under a free, competitive sys- 
tem with a minimum of government 
regulation. However, he defended State 
supervision as a necessary brake on 
improper practices. 

In his response to the Addresses of 
Welcome, Manuel Senderos Irigoyen, 
official Delegate from Mexico, painted 
a picture of the world we live in today— 
with its “opposing idealogies and philos- 
ophies.” He explained that “This pic- 
ture, framed by the grave crisis facing 
our Christian civilization of the west, 
imposes upon all of use . . . clear and 
inescapable duties: providing adequate 
protection to the community from the 
calamities which threaten it, proper 
management of the many interests 
which have been entrusted to us, with 
a view to finding the most advantage- 
ous community service and exemplify- 
ing the purest and highest standards of 
honor and efficiency in our internal 
affairs.” 

Sr. Irigoyen concluded his brief talk 
by expressing the hope that “the work 
of this Fourth Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference will constitute one more 
step along the noble road which we 
have chosen.” 

During the luncheon in the spacious 
Sert Room, Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General Life, presiding, 
introduced Herbert A. Schell, chairman, 
U. S. Section, Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production, who 
spoke on “The Future of the Americas.” 

“I am sure,” Mr. Schell stated, “that 
the next one hundred years belongs to 
the Americas if the various countries of 
the Western Hemisphere use only a 
medicum of ordinary political sagacity.” 

Mr. Schell predicted that the United 
States would make great strides in 








Mayor Impellitteri says “Welcome.” 


scientific developments. At the same 
time, Canada will harness her vast re- 
sources and the results will be much 
more than ever dreamed possible. 
Discussing South America, Mr. Schell 
pointed out that each country has its 
own peculiar characteristics, and should 
not be treated as one or lumped into 
groups or sections. Mr. Schell thea 
showed the great advances being made 
in South America: air travel has been a 
boom; electric power producing com- 
panies from here and Canada have 
organized hydro-electric installations in 
many South American countries; many 
steamships are servicing the Latin- 
American ports. During this indus- 
trializing, they have invited entrepre- 
neurs to come to their lands and join 
with them, he explained. “There is no 


Mr. Herbert A. Schell addressing the insurance executives gathered in the 
Sert Room 
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question,” he continued, “. . . that our 
United States organizations have made 
a very important contribution to the 
ever-increasing standard of living in 
Latin America.” 


No Substitute 


In speaking of government interven- 
tion, Mr. Schell said that industry “can- 
not prosper in a political atmosphere of 
government interference.” We can rec- 
ognize the legitimate function of Gov- 
ernment to regulate the fundamentals 
purely in the public interest, he said. 
But no one can be a substitute for 
Management’s responsibility and au- 
thority. “Wherever Government inter- 
feres,” he warned, “the team cannot 
work and then all three, the Customer, 
the Worker, and the Owner suffer.” 

Following Mr. Schell, Sr. Jorge 
Bande, Chile, enumerated the many 
objectives of this Fourth Conference: 
To mold public opinion to appreciate 
Insurance in the hands of Private En- 
terprise; To contribute to the dignity 
of the activities of the Insurance frater- 
nity in our continent; To learn from 
each other the many methods and prac- 
tices which will widen and develop the 
fields of Insurance for all of us. 


Specialists 

Elaborating on this last objective, Sr. 
Bande stated that here in the United 
States Insurance executives are special- 
ists. “By contrast,” he said, “the tech- 
nique in South America is largely one 
of approximation dominated by the in- 
tuition of its executives who . . . some- 
times fail in the details.” Thus, the 
South American Insurers, he said, ap- 
preciate a thorough collaboration with 
their colleagues in the United States. 

And South American Insurers ac- 
cordingly took advantage of the Dis- 
cussion Group Meetings held on 
Wednesday and Thursday wherein 
North and South Insurance executives 
exchanged ideas and technical informa- 
tion. 

Proceeding on a very practical plan, 
all meetings were divided into Fire, 
Casualty, Marine, Life, and Fidelity & 
Surety groups. It was but a simple 
matter for representatives to pick their 
particular field, walk into the room at 
the appointed hour and learn how the 
other side was handling their problem. 

On Thursday evening, September 11, 
John A. Diemand, president, Insurance 
Company of North America, told the 
executives gathered in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf that men of the 
sea look with scorn upon the landlub- 
bers who are restricted to saying: 
North, South, East and West. So, too, 
Mr. Diemand continued, we can “look 
with the same sort of scorn upon those 
one-track thinkers of today in business 
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and in politics who devote nearly all 
their time and effort to the East . . . and 
to the West, and who only glance North 
and South in haste and distraction.” 

Mr. Diemand—who is also Chairman 
of the Hemispheric Insurance Confer- 
ence Committee—expressed the idea 
that more grounds for hope could be 
found in looking North and South, than 
in looking East or West. And upon this 
Hemispheric Conference depends the 
flowering of those hopes. 

He then listed some of the bases of 


his own initiative and resourcefulness, 
to make his own decisions and to re. 
ceive the reward for his own efforts 

“This means a minimum of govern. 
ment regulation and interference with 
business and with the private lives of 
individuals.” 


"Face the Future’ 


And then very frankly, Mr. Lee told 
the group: “What we need . . . in this 
hemisphere is to stop living in the past 
and face the future. Every nation in 





Speakers Lee, Bohlinger, Irigoyen, Kemper and Kirkpatrick (left to 
right), at Fourth Hemispheric Insurance Conference in New York City. 


these hopes. First: This Western 
Hemisphere has had more peace than 
elsewhere on earth. Second: There 
exists in our world a mutual respect for 
the varied differences of opinion held, 
and a great similarity in our way of life: 
there are only three languages and two 
legal systems. 


Duties 


In expressing the duties of govern- 
ment, Mr. Laurence F. Lee—facing the 
group for the second time—summed it 
up very nicely by saying, “. . . we be- 
lieve . . . that government should be 
. .. the servant ... of the people. We 
believe . . . that a proper system of 
government should allow to every per- 
son the greatest possible freedom to use 


this hemisphere can have a grievance 
against every other nation, | suppose 

provided we are willing to go back 
far enough in history. My country has 
its shares of responsibility in that field, 
and so does every other.” 

As he concluded his speech, Mr. Lee 
said: “But beyond all such questions, 
there are fundamentals that draw 4s 
together. There are ties of trade and 
of commerce. There are dictates of in- 
telligent self-interest. And,” he warned, 
“in these days, alas. there are the ties 
of a common danger.” 

Reaffirming this strong position on 
private enterprise, the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference, at the closing se* 
sion, voted to hold its fifth plenary se 
sion in Rio de Janeiro in 1954. 
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here's Something for You 





! - . : : 
} American United published a little booklet 


ton the occasion of its 75th birthday. We’re 


! sort of proud of it, because it is not so 
j much an annual report as it is a summary 


, of what the life insurance business actually is. 


{ Itis called: “75 Years of Guarding the 
i Most Important Dollars in Your Life” 
. . and quite possibly it may give you an 
j idea or two to use as you go about selling 
1 people important dollars. There are no 
! strings attached to this offer . . . the life 
insurance business is a friendly business and, 
j if we can help you sell more life insurance, 
j all of us will benefit indirectly. 
! True, the booklet also tells American 
! United’s story, but we have a hunch you'll 
j not mind that too much. Just drop a post 
j card to “‘Advertising Manager’’, ask for the 
1 “Important Dollars” booklet, and it will 
: be mailed to you promptly. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $181,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894... The Company 
also holds over $79,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $217,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 

















FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « ORLANDO, FLA. 
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A report on the 





Charles E. Cleeton congratulates David B. Fluegelman 


HE question of whether the Na- 

tional Association of Life Under- 
writers shall continue to grow or 
whether it should be allowed to stagnate 
was a recurrent note at the 63rd annual 
convention of the Association at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlan- 
tic City last month. 

If the organization is to grow then 
plans for the Memorial Building Fund, 
which would provide the NALU with a 
new home must go ahead. If it is to 
grow, then the “first order of business” 
should be the setting up of a Washing- 
ton, D. C., office to see that life agents’ 
interests were properly looked after. 
Continued growth of the NALU would 
mean increased services and benefits to 
the agents; leveling off might mean 
stagnation or curtailment. 

But to do these things money was 
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necessary. It would take a $2.00 dues 
increase to carry on and expand NALU 
services. The association would need 
an additional $189,000 to reach the 
$300,000 needed to build and equip a 
new building for the association. 

Some observers felt that another de- 
velopment at this year’s convention out- 
weighed the importance of the financial 
discussions. They felt that the big de- 
velopment was the possibility of the 
split starting as a result of the first ses- 
sions of the general agents’ and mana- 
gers’ conference. Many agents seemed 
to feel that this conference slighted the 
agents, that it gave general agents and 
managers a forum to air their views and 
problems; but left the agents without 
any similar forum. 


Photography by John Kirk 





The new general agents’ and mana- 
gers’ conference was set up at the last 
NALU convention in Los Angeles, abol- 
ishing the general agents’ and mana- 
gers’ committee. The fact that it did 
abolish that committee gives little con- 
solation to the agents when they are 
told that they don’t need an “agents’ 
conference” so long as they have their 
agents’ committee. Their argument: if 
a committee is good enough for the 
agents, why wasn’t it good enough for 
the general agents and managers? 


But the first session of the general 
agents’ and managers’ conference was 
held at the 1952 convention. It is in- 
teresting to note that this is the first 
such session since September, 1939, a 
date which marked the passing of the 
old “general agents’ and managers’ sec- 
tion.” 
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Featuring on the spot coverage of 
the 63rd annual convention, 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


onvention— 


Much of the discussion about the 
formation of an agents’ conference 
arose when Robert C. Gilmore, chair- 
man of the agents’ committee, read his 
report. Included in this report was a 
complete set of rules and regulations 
for the proposed conference. Also in- 
cluded in the report was a recommenda- 
tion that no action be taken towards 
setting up an agents’ conference at the 
present time. 

Discussion waxed warm for a while, 
and motions, amendments, changes, 
suggestions and counter-proposals flew 
so thickly that legal advice had to be 
sought to find out what Robert’s “Rules 
of Order” allowed. In the end, though. 
cooler heads prevailed, and it will not 
be until the next convention in Cleve- 
land that any action will be taken to 
determine whether any “Conference of 
Field Underwriters of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters” will 
be set up. From here, it sems to be 
very likely. 


54,470 Members 


Charles E. Cleeton, president of the 
NALU until the election of David B. 
Fluegelman at the close of the conven- 
tion, reported that the association had 
54,470 members, an all-time record 
high. The president complimented 
Harry J. Syphus and his membership 
committee on this record number and 
then proceeded to make telling points 
about how an organization as large as 
this should function. 

One of the things it should have, Mr. 
Cleeton said, is an office in Washington, 
D. C., as we have mentioned above. 

“It is my belief,” President Cleeton 


told the agents, “that if we put a man 
in Washington to watch out for ou 
interests, it will not make one agent 
in the United States a nickel more 
money in 1953, but it might save him 
his franchise in 1955, or 1956 or 1957.” 

Also needed by the NALU, according 
to Mr. Cleeton: more money for com- 
mittees; more money for the Life Asso- 
ciation News; a director of associa- 
tion activities; and an actuary. To get 
all these things the NALU needed more 
money and that brought up the $2.00 
dues increase mentioned earlier. 





As far as the NALU was concerned, 
this increase would give it 50 per cent 
more income. At the present time the 
association gets $4.00 as its share of 


an agent’s dues. Whatever else an 
agent pays goes to support his local and 
state associations. 

In the discussion over the proposed 
dues increase, most concern was ex- 
pressed over the effect the increase 
would have on the small agent who gets 
probably the least direct benefit from 
his membership, and yet makes up the 
bulk of the association’s membership. 





Surprised, but beaming happily, Grant Taggard (r), receives the John 
Newton Russell Memorial Award from Charles E. Cleeton while Clifford 
H. Orr, chairman of the JNR Memorial Award Committee, looks on. 
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Insurance continues its 


New campaign to answer the most 
frequently asked questions from the 
standpoint of individual policyholders 


and the business... 


“How much Life Insurance should a 
man own? 


“How are premiums figured?” 


“Why are policies so long?” 


These are but a few of the questions that 
people really want to know more about. 


Through research and by questioning Site thingy te BE tot 2 He 





in + 
people in all parts of the country, in all walks tee if you has a” Privilege yo! Paving Institut =P 
° ° * and ways in wh, & Paying * uaran. ‘ e of y- 
of life, and in every age group, the Institute the form of income PEERY may pe, ife Insura “a 
. Over a in . 

of Life Insurance has undertaken to find out Period of time _ © nce es 


what these questions are! 

During the past year, question-and-answer 
advertisements have proved an effective way 
to bring the messages about life insurance to 





the public at large. 
The Institute has explained how life insur- 
ance operates. It has highlighted certain so- Starting the week of October 13, 
cial contributions. It has helped in the fight these messages will appear in 475 newspapers 
against inflation. and in six major farm publications across the 
For 1952-53, the Institute of Life Insur- country. All told, these new messages about 
ance will continue to explain these broader your business will be presented to an audience 
aspects of life insurance. In addition, the of about 50 million—the policyholders and the 
campaign will be extended by including more = upon whose good will the success of the 
questions that are of prime interest to the ife insurance business and of the life insurance 


policyholders themselves. agent depends. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y¥. 
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One hindsight view seemed to be 
taken rather kindly by the Atlantic City 
assemblage: Wasn’t it too bad that the 
association hadn’t increased the dues 
50 cents a year over the past four years 
instead of slapping the whole thing 
down at once? Everyone seemed to feel 
that it would have been better that way, 
but that there was no hope now except 
for the increase all at once. 

In the end, the question of the dues 
increase was tabled to give the dele- 
gates an opportunity to go back home 
and get the “grass roots” feeling on the 
whole subject. 

There was a more optimistic note on 
the subject of a new office building for 
the NALU’s headquarters. 

Reporting on the status of the 





NALU’s Director of Public Relations, 
Wilfrid Jones (left) and Wendell Han- 
selman, vice-president, Union Central 
Life. 

Memorial Building Fund, Mr. Cleeton 
told the life agents that 6029 of its 
members had contributed $111,071 for 
the construction of a new home for the 
NALU. He added that the association 
hoped to obtain the balance of $189,000 
by December 31, 1952, so that actual 
plans could be drawn and a site pur- 
chased for the building. 

The association president was em- 
phatic in pointing out that no property 
has been bought, nor have any plans or 
specifications been completed. He did 
however, display to the membership 
three drawings of what the new build- 
ing might look like. 

But even in the report on the build- 
ing fund there was some reason for com- 
plaint. Mr. Cleeton reported that 300 
of NALU’s associations, representing 
more than 15,000 members had “not 
given one single penny to this impor- 
tant project.” 

Mr. Cleeton was more optimistic about 
the prospects for replacing or changing 
Section 213 of the New York State In- 
surance Law, in spite of the stalemate 
that resulted last year. He felt that the 
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new industry-wide committee that is 
now working with the department would 
bring about remedial legislation at the 
next meeting of the New York Legis- 
lature in January, 1953. 

Pointing out that for the first time 
the NALU was represented on this type 
of committee by three men—Benjamin 
N. Woodson, managing director of the 
NALU, Spencer McCarty, Albany, 
N. Y., and Frank Wenner, Utica, N. Y. 
—Mr. Cleeton stated that their efforts, 
coupled with those of company execu- 
tives and department officials would en- 
able a change in the legislation “which 
would make it possible for the com- 
panies who desire to do so to increase 
the compensation of their valued field 
forces.” 

Mr. Cleeton said that he had long 
felt that grouy insurance was the great- 
est threat to the agency system, and 
“unless it is carefully and thoughtfully 
handled, it is the great Frankenstei: 
that may destroy us. He went on to 
say that there is definitely a social and 
an economic need for this type of cov- 
erage that must be met by private enter- 
prise to prevent the government from 
stepping in. 


Group Coverage 

As evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of group coverage, the NALU 
president pointed out that during the 
past year New York State had repealed 
its limitation on group insurance so 
that no legal limit may be placed now 
on a single life in that state. He also 
cited the rapidly increasing number of 
companies entering the group field. 

“To arrive at sound conclusions and 
sound results (about group insur- 
ance),” Mr. Cleeton said, “we in 
NALU created a special group com- 
mittee headed by your vice-president, 
David Fluegelman, and requested the 
American Life Convention and the Life 
Association of America also to appoint 
similar committees—the joint commit- 
tees to sit with us and to study the 
entire group matter.” 

Mr. Cleeton stated that he felt sure 
these committees would find a solution 
to the group problem that will be satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

The accident and health committee of 
the NALU, in a report approved by the 
national council, recommended that the 
committee be made into a standing com- 
mittee and renamed the “Disability In- 
surance Committee.” 

This same committee, in an effort to 
see to it that “the operation of the 
A & H business be raised to a higher 
plane of business principles and ethics.” 
drew up a code of ethics for A & H 
underwriters belonging to NALU. The 
following is the code of ethics sug- 
gested by the committee: 





The following slate was elected for the 
coming year at the 63rd annual convention 
of the NALU in Atlantic City, N. J.: 


President—David B. Fluegelman, North- 
western Mutual, New York City. 

Vice-President—John D. Marsh, Lincoln 
National, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary—Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., Mu 
tual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Treasurer—Osborne C. Bethea, Prudentic! 
New York City. 

Trustees— 

Albert C. Adams, John Hancock, Philc- 
delphia. 

Claude C. Jones, Connecticut Mutuoc’, 
Indienapolis. 

A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Milwaukee. 


Mitchell M. Rosser, Phoenix Mutucl, 
Boston. 
Henry Stout, John Hancock, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life, Or- 
lando. 





l. To keep my client’s needs uppermost 
at all times. 

2. To respect my client’s confidence and 
hold in trust all personal information en- 
trusted to me. 

3. To use all proper methods in enthu- 
siastically persuading clients to protect 
their insurance needs. 

4. To present accurately and completely 
every fact essential to my client’s decision. 

5. To develop my ability and improve 
my knowledge through constant study. 

6. To be fair in my relations with col- 
leagues and competitors always placing 
the client’s interest first. 

7. To understand insurance laws and 


regulations and to observe them in letter 
and in spirit. 

8. To work diligently to educate the 
public in the vital need and benefit of 
accident, sickness, hospitalization, surgical 


and medical insurance. 
9. To promote educational and legisla- 








ee ae ee x x ~. 
Dudley Dowell (right), vice-presicent 
in charge of New York Life agency 


affairs and Raymond C. John:on, 
agency vice-president, New York Life- 
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tiv. measures tending to reduce accidents 
an’ improve health. 

9. To promote in every honorable way 
the highest standards of ethical conduct 
in the sale, underwriting, claims and ser- 
vic ng of this business. 

The committee also recommended 
thet the NALU’s general agents and 
managers conference draw up a similar 
code of ethics for A & H managers. 

One outstanding feature cf this 63rd 
annual convention was the beautiful 
weather that prevailed. Beautiful clear 
days greeted the delegates day after 
day, and only the chronic complainers 
muttered about the fact that it was a 
little too hot to be comfortable on the 
last two days of the convention. 

One feature that has become almost 
traditional at NALU conventions was 
missing this year: the custom of having 
some person or persons outside the life 








insurance business speak at the sessions. 
True, this year the agents did secure 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to address 
the assemblage, but since that happens 
to be Laurence F. Lee, and since Mr. 
Lee happens to be the president of the 
Occidental Life of North Carolina and 
the Peninsular Life of Florida, he could 
hardly be called an “outsider.” 

Mr. Lee said that the life agents are 
good ones for the job of “reselling the 
institution of America whose freedoms 
are fast slipping through out fingers.” 


Five Calls 


He suggested that the agents com- 
bine sales talks for America’s free en- 
terprise system with their business sales 
talks. His idea: if each agent made 
five calls a day, five days a week, that 
would mean, theoretically, 225,000,000 
persons would be contacted in a year. 

Pointing out that 80,000,000 policies 
had heen sold in the last 50 years, the 
National Chamber president said that 
if eech buyer “had also bought the 
American economic system all over 
again, it would not now be threatened 
by aciaptations of unsuccessful economic 
systems from abroad.” 

“Freedom of action” has accounted 
for ihe success of the American econ- 
omy. he said, but he declared this free- 
dom is being “torpedoed by industry- 
wide bargaining which imperils the 
emp/oyee’s right to negotiate with his 
employer,” and by price controls that 
control production. 








W. Eugene Roesch Dies At 94 





EUGENE ROESCH, former 

e field editor of THe Spectator, 

died of a heart attack September 18th 

at Jeffersonville, N. Y. He was 54 
years old. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Roesch 
had just been appointed editor of the 
Sullivan County Record, a_ weekly 
newspaper published in Jeffersonville. 

Mr. Roesch had devoted more than 
20 years to advertising, magazine- 
production and editorial work. He con- 
tributed essays, articles and poetry to 
magazines and newspapers in this 
country and abroad and has written 
authoritative business comments for 


both the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
and the “Thomas Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
pedia.” 


His poetry appeared in newspapers 
in this country from coast to coast. 
In his capacity as field editor of THE 
Spectator Mr. Roesch combined writ- 
ing with sales supervision. He visited 
cities throughout this country and 
Canada, often flying 40,000 miles an- 
nually in commercial airliners. 

Born on Tenth Street in New York 
City, where his family settled more 
than 100 years ago, Mr. Roesch was 
educated at St. Francis Xavier Gram- 
mar School, Fordham High School and 
Holy Cross College, where he majored 
in journalism and was an editor of 
the students’ paper. His father, George 
F. Roesch was prominent in New York 
public life. He was a democratic judge, 
state assemblyman, state fire marshal, 
and, at the time of this death, first as- 
sistant district attorney of Manhattan. 

Mr. Roesch’s brother, Joseph L., who 


died in 1949, was a well known insur- 
ance lawyer. He had been a candidate 
for the New York Supreme Court from 
the 9th Judicial District. Up to the 
time of his death he had written the 
“verdict” column in THE Spectator. 
A surviving brother, George F., 2nd., 
practices law in Middletown, N. Y. 

Gene first came with THE SpeEcTATOR 
in 1921. Too young for the American 
Army when World War I began with the 
rape of Belgium, Roesch had joined 
the Royal Flying Corps and received his 
first flying lessons in Canada. He had 
an exciting and illustrious war record, 
serving with the English Army both in 
Gallipoli and France. He was credited 
with shooting down 16 enemy planes 
before he himself was shot down and 
seriously wounded. 

He won the Military Medal of En- 
gland, one of the highest decorations 
accorded non citizens by the British 
and other decorations such as the Croix 
de Guerre of France. After a few years 
on English newspapers, he returned to 
America and shortly after joined Tue 
SPECTATOR as assistant editor. 

In 1929 he became secretary of The 
Equitable Casualty and Surety of New 
York. In 1931 he rejoined Tue 
Spectator. This summer, after years 
in the South and the Pacific Coast, he 
returned east and settled at his home 
in Monroe, N. Y., from years of travel. 

The Sullivan County Record at Jef- 
fersonville, N. Y., was in the heart of 
the fishing and hunting country which 
he loved so well. He anticipated years 
of country living with trout and grouse 
his favorite game. 
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Testimonial dinner at which Walter H. Bennett was honored for 33 years service by NAIA's past presidents.* 


NAIA Convenes in Cleveland 


ITH nearly 2,100 agents from all 

parts of the country in attendance, 
the 56th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
closed as it had opened—on a note of 
harmony and cooperation. 

All the general sessions of the con- 
vention flowed with unbelievable 
smoothness and little friction at any 
of the meetings. In contrast with other 
meetings where acrimony and testiness 
often kept the national board of state 
directors in session far into the night, 
this year’s convention went so smoothly 
that nearly all sessions closed on time, 
and several were scheduled for times 
later than the program called for when 
it became apparent that there was no 
trouble brewing. 

Appropriately enough, J. F. Van- 
Vechten, Akron, Ohio, president of the 
NAIA, reporting on his administration 
at the opening general session of the 
convention told the agents that the ex- 
ecutive committee at a meeting last 
October had adopted the slogan “Prog- 
ress through Cooperation,” for their 
work. 

“The concept of ‘Progress through 
Cooperation,’” Mr. VanVechten said, 
“was not just a catch phrase, but rather 
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a theme song—the basis on which our 
administration functioned. It was omni- 
present, it was fundamental.” 

Mr. VanVechten continued: “Our re 
lationship with regulatory authorities is 
most cordial. We have attended their 
mid-year and annual meetings and have 
had representatives at all zone meet- 
ings. Commissioners and their staffs 
are a fine body of men. They are in- 
terested in adequate insurance protec- 
tection for their constituents and are 
ever ready to discuss the problems of 
our business. 

“Our attitude of concern for the wel- 
fare for the entire insurance business 


has established a kinship with com- 


pany executives and with company or- 
ganization managers. 

“This kinship naturally includes 
other producer organizations with 
whom we are discussing our common 
problems in a forthright and friendly 
manner.” 

Not even in the matter of elections 
was any friction stirred up. Ed J. Sey- 
mour, state national director from 
Louisiana, was such a “shoo-in” for the 
usually hotly contested fight over the 
vice-presidential nomination, that a con- 
vention daily published by the /nsur- 


ance Field came right out and said, “a 
day before the nomination his was the 
only name being mentioned in a politi- 
cal atmosphere that appeared to be ex- 
tremely tranquil.” 

Probably the brightest feature of the 
Cleveland meeting took place before 
the sessions had actually begun. This 
was the testimonial dinner given to 
Walter H. Bennett, who is retiring as 
general counsel of the NAIA after 33 
years of service to the association. 

After a round of tributes that were 
moving enough at the outset, but which 
bordered on maudlin as they went on 
vend on, Mr. Bennett himself rescued 
the evening with a humorous recount- 
ing of some of the details of his life. 
An orator of the old school, Mr. Ben- 
nett. with his booming voice and won- 


*Standing in photo above (left to 
right) are: William B. Calhoun, WV. 
Eugene Harrington, Charles L. 
Gandy, O. Shaw Johnson, Guy T: 
Warfield, Cliff C. Jones, Frank R. 
Bell, Sr., Sidney O. Smith, W. Ray 
Thomas, and David A. North. Seated 
(left to right) are J. F. VanVechten. 
the outgoing president, John C. 
Stott, Melvin J. Miller, Walter H. 
Bennett, Allan I. Wolff, and Walter 
M. Sheldon, president-elect. 
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derful sense of timing managed to 
loosen the tension that had been gath- 
ering through the evening and send 
everyone home in a happier frame of 
mind. 

Mr. Bennett will now occupy himself 
with the compilation of a history of the 
NAIA. His duties as general counsel 
will be taken up by John Neville, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, who 
had been away for several years in the 
Army. 

The large attendance at the conven- 
tion mirrored the fact that the NAIA 
showed a net gain of 1,121 members 
during the year to over 30,000, an all- 
time record. 

But if the overall tone of the meeting 
was smooth, some things gave indica- 
tions of problems bothering the agents. 
even though there was little official 
note by the NAIA and no action at the 
convention. 

Here are some of the more impor- 
tant things touched upon: . 

Agencies: The study of agency costs, 
undertaken several years ago by the 
NATA, still has produced little mate- 
rial. The agency management commit- 
tee noted that agents were reluctant to 
provide the committee with information 
on their finances. 

Wade O. Martin, president of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and secretary of state and 
insurance commissioner of Louisiana, 
told the agents that he considered it 
most unwise to attempt to have legisla- 
lion passed requiring an agent to serve 
full time. Such laws, Mr. Martin felt. 
would be impossible of enforcement 
and, therefore would not be in the pub- 
lice interest. However, agents should 
give support to agents’ qualification 
laws, he said. 

Commissions: Scheduled to be a hot 
topic at the convention, this subject re- 
ceived the “fast shuffle” at general ses- 
sions. However, at the mid-west terri- 
torial conference meeting, George W. 
Carter, Detroit, Mich., assured the 
igents that they would never again re- 
ceive a form letter advising them of 
across the board commission revisions. 

There was some ¢oncern, too, about 
commissions on “package policies.” An 
agent generally receives a 30 per cent 
commission on burglary lines, 25 per 
cent on fire lines, for example. Com- 
bine the: two in a package policy and 
what commission does the agent re- 
ceive? This interesting question re- 
ceived some comment but no definite 
answer. 

Casualty: Some far west agents feel 
that the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters has shown little interest, 
much less cooperation, in working out 
some of the problems peculiar to their 
part of the country. It appears that 


several states will hold conferences 
with non-Bureau companies in the hope 
of easing some of their difficulties and 
also in the hope that these conferences 
will stimulate the Bureau to take a 
more active interest in these problems. 

Fidelity and Surety: The report of 
the fidelity and surety committee, which 
contained a recommendation that the 
NAIA pass a pretty strong resolution 
condemning the practice of architects, 
contractors or owners specifying either 
a local agent or a particular insurer 
for bonding was referred back to the 
committee when strong opposition de- 
veloped from the floor. Generally 
speaking, it was felt that the subject 
was too complex and the people af- 
fected too varied to pass a resolution of 
this type before all facets of the situa- 
tion had been thoroughly studied. 

Fire: Agents of the far west confer- 
ence passed a resolution commending 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific for its wisdom in sounding out 
the agents at the grass roots level be- 
fore starting to draw up the new broad 
dwelling form. They also promised to 
market the policy as widely as possible. 

Agents of the southern conference 
unanimously opposed the adoption of 
the new fire loss clause, which states 
that any amount of loss under the fire 
insurance contract shall not reduce the 
amount of insurance. 

Automobile: The market situation is 
still tough and getting tougher all the 
time. This is apparently true in all 
parts of the country, but seems to be 
more severe in metropolitan areas. No 
new ideas about relieving the situation 
but many of the old ones—driver edu- 


cation, jury education, stricter enforce- 
ment and licensing, etc.—were brought 
up again. 

Maurice G. Herndon, NAIA Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative, warned 
that 1953 may see a congressional in- 
vestigation of automobile accidents and 
automobile insurance rates. 

New York’s new preferred risk rat- 
ing plan for automobile liability rates 
was poorly received in most other 
places. 

These were some of the highlights 
of the meeting, but they were, for the 
most part, the overtones, coming out of 
small conferences or committees, they 
reflected for the record only the think- 
ing of groups of agents and no official 
NAIA attitude. 

As far as the work of the convention as 
a whole, there was really only one offi- 
cial act of any importance—the passage 
of a constitutional amendment chang- 
ing the setup of the NAIA’s executive 
committee. Under the new setup it is 
hoped that by having some members on 
the committee for three-year terms the 
group will benefit from greater oppor- 
tunity and less turnover. 

But the feeling coming away from 
the meeting was pretty well expressed 
by one agent of mature years and long 
service in the NAIA. He said, “When 
things get as quiet as they did this 
time, watch out! It means that there is 
either a lack of interest in what’s hap- 
pening in the association, or that there 
is a good bit of activity going on that 
everyone should know about, but it’s 
being kept under the surface. Either 
one is bad, so you can take your 
choice!” 





Walter M. Sheldon, (left) president-elect and J. F. VanVechten, (center) 
outgoing president, greet General Eisenhower at 56th annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents held in Cleveland. 
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HIS past February a wealthy New 

York retailer of women’s wear and 
her husband, a manufacturer, had a 
gun stuck in their chests and were 
backed up their front steps into their 
vestibule. Meantime, servants had been 
tied and gagged elsewhere in the house. 
Some $27,000 worth of jewels and furs 
were stolen while the business couple 
were helpless. 

The incident is but one of five in 
eight days during which the “take” is 
reported in New York newspapers to 
have been around $275,000. It is part 
of a cycle of jewel thefts occurring 
throughout the country, although the 
major successes have been in New York 
City—more specifically, within the area 
of a few square blocks known as the 
“Gold Coast”, the tag given to the 
City’s fashionable apartment hotels and 
homes on the upper East Side. 

Not long ago $435,000 worth of jewels 
were stolen by professional burglars 
from the New York apartment of one 
of the noveaux riches after the owner 
had been “tailed” from Chicago to her 
New York town residence. The jewels 
have never been found. 


The Criminologist's View 


Substantial losses like these, plus 
more and more of them over an extended 
period of time are bound to make un- 
derwriters do a “second take” on their 
fur and jewelry lines, and this is just 
what inland marine underwriters have 
been doing lately. For a continuing up- 
ward trend in just one or two classes 
could eat up the earnings in the other- 
wise profitable inland marine business. 
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Diamonds are a girl's best friend. Here's how 
you can keep them from parting—and also 


combat a cycle of big jewel thefts we call 


Operation 


JUMBO 


Besides, underwriters take the crimin- 
ologist’s long look at things: they know 
that if criminal activity causing losses 
in one insurance field were allowed to 
go unchecked, a similar activity would 
soon infect the losses in related lines. 
Motor cargo insurance, for example— 
another inland marine line — might 
easily start showing heavier normal 
losses through pilferage. (Not so long 
ago hi-jacking and pilferage were major 


concerns in motor cargo underwriting, 
and still are not to be laughed off.) 


PPF, Jewelry, Fur Losses 


The inland marine lines that are con- 
cerned with the activities of these 
gentlemen—and ladies—who have taken 
such an abnormally intense interest in 
some of our personal wealth, are per- 
sonal property floater, personal jewelry 
floater and personal furs floater. Over 
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a five-year period (1946-50) the losses 
paid have been 51.5 per cent of premi- 
ums written. This is just a bit too 
high to be profitable. And the 1950 
incurred loss ratio (proportion of losses 
paid plus reserves set aside for future 
payment of pending claims, compared 
with premiums allowed credit by the 
insurance departments as fully earned) 
tells a more accurate story. That figure 
is 63.3 per cent, where the loss ratio 
has been hovering for some years. 


Deductible Cover Larger 


Furthermore, full coverage PPF 
(policies where every dollar of the loss 
is paid up to the policy limits) is more 
than two points higher (65.6 per cent) 
than deductible covers. Full coverage 
is still (1950) about one-third of the 
total PPF volume. The only bright 
spot in the picture is the fact that full 
coverage lines are falling off. Com- 
parable figures for 1946 are not avail- 
able but the five-year figures show full 
coverage volume to be $72,492,051 or 
about 40 per cent of the PPF total of 
$177,009,278 (See Table 3). This in- 
dicates a previously larger proportion 
of full coverage, whereas, today a sub- 
stantially greater volume is written 
with a $50-deductible (that is, the first 
$50 of any loss is paid by the insured). 

Unlike personal property floaters, 
which have been a long-time headache, 
personal jewelry and fur floaters have 
just recently become the source of un- 
derwriters’ ulcers and nervous stom- 
achs. While the five-year ratio on total 
jewelry floaters (49.9 per cent) is only 
pushing the line between profit and 
loss, the 1950 figure for insured values 
of between $10,000 and $50,000 is 57.9 
per cent; for values of $50,000 to 
$100,000, 132.8 per cent; and over the 
$100,000 amount, 73.9 per cent. Insur- 
ance floaters on furs starts to be un- 
profitable in the $10,000 and below 
class. 

Without going into additional reams 
of figures the experience is similar in 
that section of the PPF policies in 
which valuable jewels and furs are 
individually listed and given additional 
protection outside the over-all PPF 
limits. The losses for jewelry are heavy 
in the $50,000 and over schedules; in 
furs, between $10,000 and $100,000. 

What are the causes for this cycle 
of fur and jewelry losses? Why do we 
have these climbing loss ratios? 


Carelessness 


Underwriters and claims people Le- 
lieve that the primary cause of the 
“jumbo” thefts is plain carelessness. 

Not so long ago. according to Arson 
Squad records (this section of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
done unusually effective work in track- 
ing down professional thieves), a young 
woman of 28, not too comely and en- 
tirely cynical, was arrested by the New 
York City police. She had on her per- 
son a formidable collection of keys. 
When her rooms were searched, she 
was found to be the possessor also of 
a drawerful of pawn tickets. 

Sally—which is not her real name— 
had served as a domestic in the apart- 
ments of a number of fairly well-to-do 
families, some in the “Gold Coast” 
blocks; others in the Chelsea section 
of Manhattan. She had noticed that 
numerous wives had the habit of plac- 
ing their keys under the front-door mat 
when they went out after telling friends, 
husband, children that’s where they’d 
find the key. After a few years, a bell 
rang somewhere in Sally’s brain and 
she started business for herself—mod- 
estly, at first, but success came fast. 
She just went through apartment 
houses looking for keys under mats. 
And, frequently, there they were! 
When she was arrested she claimed a 
total of more than $50,000, with a high 
for any one haul of between $3,000 and 
$4,000. 

Carelessness. 

Don’t leave keys under the mat. 
Don’t leave the house dark and the 
shades drawn. 


If you go away for vacation, or close 
up the house for any reason, don’t per- 
mit newspapers and milk bottles to 
accumulate outside the door. Orders 
to your dealer plus a request of your 
neighbor will ordinarily prevent this 
kind of open invitation to an unwanted 
house inspection. 


Don't Flaunt Jewels 


Another cause of increasing burglary 
losses is flaunting in public of expen- 
sive jewels and furs. Show people are 
notorious for this lack of judgment, 
and many of the well-to-do have the 
habit. 

Among prominent people figuring in 
substantial thefts in recent years, whose 
homes are in the diamond-studded Up- 
per East Side are Eleanor Holm Rose 
($25,000 theft); Linda Darnell ($12,- 
500); Sonja Henie ($28,000); and 
Hedy LaMarr ($250,000). 

One gentleman was so successful in 
his pursuit of bedecked and sparkling 
men and women that his hauls from 
time to time enabled him to take ex- 
tended, luxury vacations—solely as a 
result of making good use of his time 
in hotel lobbies. This gent would reg- 
ister in a luxury hotel or apartment 
hotel, then take a point of vantage in 
the lobby, and watch. He would look 
for expensively dressed men and women 
who were staying at the same hotel. A 





Over a five-year period losses have been 54.5%, of premiums written. 
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casuai inquiry of the desk, once he 
had made himself known as a pleasant 
conversationalist with a passing inter- 
est in people of quality, would get him 
the name of his prey. To get the apart- 
ment or room number was easy. Then 
when his victims would leave, he'd 
“tail” them, assure himself they were 
properly out of his way, then go about 
his business. When he had grabbed 
his loot, there he was quite innocent in 
his own room in the same hotel. Later, 
he would meet his associate who would 
dispose of the “take.” The day this 
fellow was caught he was rather sheep- 
ish because he had only $900 worth of 
jewels on him, the smallest “take” in 
his professional career. 
So don’t flash your jewels. 


Know Your Associates 


Be careful with whom you associate. 
A burglar, whose skill was surpassed 
only by his charm, met one of his lady 
victims at a night club. She invited 
him to her apartment. After a visit 
or two, something extraordinary oc- 
curred, she thought. Her jewels had 
disappeared. Some of them were later 
traced to her chance acquaintance. 

There are other contributing causes. 
Wars, especially modern wars, create 
favorable conditions for crime. But 
whether it’s World War II or the Civil 
War, the aftermath has always been 
shortages, inflated values, scare buy- 
ing, black marketing, suddenlv_in- 
creased wages and flaunting of quicklv 
gotten, much-to-be-desired rare items. 
It’s a market that is tailor-made for 
crooks. Perhaps, history is once again 
repeating itself. 

New York’s upper East Side—where 
most of the losses have occurred—pos- 
sesses additional advantages; wealth is 
concentrated, many apartments are 
relatively easy to enter openly. The 
Arson Squad representative with whom 
we talked said that maids, porters and 
other service people all have duplicate 
keys or skeleton keys to all apartment 
suites; they can be persuaded by any 
number of apparently legitimate argu- 
ments that you are supposed to enter 
a particular apartment for some good 
reason. In hotels, once you have the 
key to a room, it can easily be dupli- 
cated and the original returned before 
a theft is discovered. 


Professionals 


It must be apparent from the exam- 
ples cited, that most of these burglaries 
and sneak thefts are the work of pro- 
fessionals, people who make it their 
business, their life’s work (for a pretty 
short life, it’s true) to prey on others. 
Tt is a profession in a real sense of 
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This impressive, modernistic structure is The Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany’s newly opened office building in Skokie, Illinois. It serves as head- 
quarters for the company’s Midwest Zone and Chicago Regional Offices. 








the word for these people have devel- 
oped great skill, not only in opening 
doors and safes, but in observation, in 
taking mind-pictures. They study your 
habits, your comings and goings; they 
know hotel personnel habits and hotel 
exits and entrances, back alleys, win- 
dows and roofs. They have a keen 
sense of just how much bluff they can 
get away with. 

The largest recent jewel theft in 
New York City—a $435,000 job on 
which there has not yet been even par- 
tial recovery of the stolen items—was 
done only this past year by an expert 
(George McManus) now under indict- 
ment. A very wealthy woman—the so- 
cialite mentioned at the beginning of 
our story—who owns a town apartment 
in Manhattan, besides a palatial resi- 
dence on an island off the Connecticut 
mainland. had been in the habit of 
frequenting places of somewhat doubt- 
ful reputation, always displaying her 
precious stones for all to see and envy. 
Three Chicago underworld characters 
followed her to Philadelphia and were 
frustrated there by circumstances in an 
attempt at burglary. They “tailed” 
the young woman to New York, and 
in a first attempt to enter her Manhat- 
tan apartment, again failed; they had 
trouble with the door lock. 

So they got hold of a New York Citv 
professional, George McManus, a lock 
and safe expert with a long record. 
Then they watched. They sat in the 
lobby of the apartment and waited. 
She came out of the elevator, went to 


a phone booth and told someone she 
was going to the movies. 

One of the men hopped a taxi and 
followed her cab, made sure that she 
in truth went into a theatre. Then 
they notified McManus, who had little 
difficulty in picking the door lock. 

Here’s another example of profes- 
sionalism in crime: One of New York 
City’s well-known hotels has a display 
case for jewelry items in the lobby. 
It is well-locked. There is no way of 
getting into the case without breaking 
the glass or using a key. $75,000 of 
jewels was stolen from this case al- 
though there was no break in the glass 
and no sign of forcible entry or of the 
burglary being accomplished through 
an inside accomplice. 

The burglar, who had closely ob- 
served the case in his promenading 
through the lobby, found the lock num- 
ber and manufacturer’s name engraved 
on the padlock. He was unsuccessful 
in getting the maker of the lock to 
send him a duplicate of the key, but 
the manufacturer did suggest the name 
of a dealer in New York who would 
have the required key. The dealer also 
refused to give him a duplicate key. 
But by chance, while shopping in 4 
sports shop, he observed a showcase 
lock with the same number as the one 
at the hotel. He stole the lock, had 2 
key made at a locksmith’s nearby, re 
turned to the hotel lobby, and took the 
jewels. He then relocked the case and 
quickly made his unobtrusive exit 

Another somewhat recent develop- 
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ment contributing to insurance losses 
is off-color appraising and selling tech- 
niques: buying at less than appraisal 
value from unscrupulous dealers. When 
the fur coat is insured under “valued 
forms” (that is, where the insurance 
provides that reimbursement will be 
made according to the appraised value 
of the garment—rather than on the 
basis of a specific limit stated in the 
policy) it pays, under such circum- 
stances to have the fur piece stolen. 


What To Do? 


What to do about these mounting 
thefts and insurance losses is easier 
to ask than to answer. We have already 
hinted that promotion of more and 
larger deductibles has been partially 
successful; and will probably show 
more appreciable results within the 
next few years. No deductible, how- 
ever, that would be large enough to 
eliminate any large portion of the 
“jumbo” losses, could be sold. If you 
owned $10,000 in jewels, furs and sil- 
ver, you might agree to stand the first 
$500 or $1,000 of loss, but it is highly 
questionable if you’d “self-insure” more 
than that. A person of considerable 
wealth—say, the owner of $250,000 
worth of such items—certainly wouldn’t 
agree to stand the loss of the first $100,- 
000 or even $50,000 or $10,000. 

Getting more people to “insure to 
value” has been continuously suggested 
as another means of getting more pre- 
mium dollars to offset losses. If an 
insured covers his $5,000 worth of 
personal possessions — silver, pictures. 
rugs, furniture, jewels, and so on— 
for, say $3,000, under an all-risk per- 


sonal property floater, the chances are 
the premium would be the minimum 
amount, that is, just about enough to 
cover the expenses of writing the pol- 
icy. A thousand dollar loss would cost 
the company, in addition to the amount 
of loss payment and the cost of writ- 
ing the policy, an indeterminate but 
sizeable amount of expenses for in- 
vestigation, .perhaps appraisal, time of 
the claim adjuster and other miscel- 
laneous items. The cost would have 
been the same for the same loss if the 
insurance had been for $5,000 instead 
of $3,006, but the premium would have 
been substantially greater and would 
require less annual premium payments 
to become a profitable risk. Thus, be- 
sides doing himself the favor of pro- 
tecting himself “to value,” that is, for 
the full value of his property, the in- 
sured would have assumed his fair 
share of the cost burden among the 
other insureds under this form of 
coverage. 


Insure to Value 


Getting more people to “insure to 
value” is being done rather effectively 
by the better agents and brokers. But 
thousands of smaller policies are placed 
on an order-taking basis by less con- 
scientious producers who make little 
or no attempt to properly evaluate 
their clients’ personal property being 
underwritten or to have an appraisal 
made. This is more of a serious prob- 
lem in the large cities where there 
are more uninformed producers (as 
there are also more informed ones, of 
course), but it is not confined to urban 
centers. 


NEW CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 





Elmer F. Hunt (left), was recently elected chairman of the board of John- 
son & Higgins, international insurance brokerage firm. Elmer L. Jefferson 
(right), is the newly elected president of the firm, succeeding Mr. Hunt. 


The proposition _ suggested -here a 
number of times—that the bad experi? 
ence is in the large cities—has some- 
thing of a contradiction about it which 
has a bearing on one of the remedies 
being discussed. A glance at part of 
the statistics confirms the proposition, 
since state-by-state breakdowns show 
heavy losses in many of the large cities: 





TABLE 1 

State and City Loss Ratio 

California (Los Angeles County).... 67.0 

Florida (Broward, Dade, Palm Beach 

tebe Hillsborough, Pinellas 
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Illinois (Cook & Lake Counties). 

Indiana (Marion County) ........... 

Maryland (Baltimore City & County) 

New York (Bronx) 
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On the other hand, other states and 
areas, not primarily urban, also have 
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high loss ratios, as indicated in 
Table 2: 
TABLE 2 

State or Region Loss Ratio 
MOMEANR ccccccccccccccccsccccceccccss 136 
NNOVEER cccccccccccccccccccccecccocees 96 
BE. GE a0 cccdscccntsrcerensetees 68 
Alabama, outside Jefferson County... 65 
Vermo 83 


nt 
California, outside Los Angeles 
CIE oc. 0 5.00 6066056600600 0080088-060 69 





The reasons for this apparent con- 
tradiction are: (1) Losses are always 
assigned to the locality where the insur- 
ance was purchased. Thus, a loss in 
Miami to an insured whose policy was 
purchased in New York would be re- 
flected not in Florida’s figures but in 
New York’s. Similarly, the head of a 
New York family spending a winter 
month in Miami might take out insur- 
ance upon his arrival in Florida. 
Should he have a loss, it would be 
assigned to that state’s loss figures; 
(2) Premium volume in the non-urban 
states is often fairly “thin,” so that 
one or two substantial losses boosts the 
loss ratio way out of this world. Thus, 
a $114,000 theft under a personal prop- 
erty floater in Kentucky, where the 
1950 volume was only $131,291, would 
knock that state’s profit margin into 
a cocked hat, whereas the same loss 
in New York—where that is the exact 
value of jewels taken at gun-point 
recently from a wealthy Park Avenue 
designer—would be just one more loss. 
The New York illustration is not, of 
course, too happy a one because of 
the fantastic series of losses there; at 
the same time, you can see the unfair- 
ness of upping Kentucky rates because 
of one infrequent large loss. 

This “thin” experience gets still thin- 
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ner in the jewelry and fur floater lines. 
(3) The predominantly urban states 
are not the only “good pickin’s”: there 
are such places as Reno, Nev.; Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; and many 
others you can think of. 


"Thin" Experience 

Speaking of Florida, a couple of 
years ago there were two quarter- 
million dollar losses at Miami Beach 
that sent that state’s loss ratio—and, 
indeed, the national loss ratio —on 
jewelry and fur floaters, soaring. This 
was further boosted by a sizeable rate 
reduction in those lines that had just 
taken place. The result was to spread 
the margin so thin that the-volume 
couldn’t take such “jumbo” losses and 
still come up with a profit. 

In the meanwhile a rate increase 











went into effect in 1951, but resulting 
premium increases won't be reflected 
in full in insurance figures until De 
cember, 1952, annual statements are 
filed. 

The Miami losses of $500,000 in one 





TABLE 3—Leading Inland Marine Lines (1946-1960) 


Written Premiums Paid Losses 





Loss Ratio on 
incurred Basis 
Loss Ratio (1960) 


$ % % 
Personal Property Floater ........ 177,009,278 91,116,824 51.5 63.3 
Personal Jewelry ......eeesecseeees 150,164,020 59,893,060 39.9 46.4 
Miata CHP cccccccccceccccccccsss 117,039,966 43,641,052 37.3 — 
TFANSPOTEACION § cccccccccccccccccces 82,322 37,570,192 45.6 — 
POPSORE) PUPS ccccccecccccccccsecee 63,607,916 20,734,993 32.6 50.8 
Bailees’ CustOMers ....eeeeeeeseeee 39,856,074 18,300,661 45.9 —_— 
Contractors’ Equipment ........... 36,956,284 16,030,638 43.4 -—— 
Furriers’ Customers ......+++. esses 28,688,848 5,744,105 20.1 —_— 
Parcel Post ..... Seeensencoess ° 27,274,289 13,934,612 §1.1 —_ 
Jewelers’ Block ..... 25,670,290 8,010,172 31.2 — 
Garment Contractors’ Floater ..... 22,815,135 5,701,036 25.0 — 


These eleven lines constitute more than 63 per cent of all inland marine lines over 
the five-year period (including miscellaneous floaters in an amount of $148,883,487 and 


foreign business of $39,718,354). 





year illustrate dramatically what we 
mean by “thin” volumes in some areas. 
“Thin” or too little volume, as well as 
“thin” experience makes for lack of 
“credibility,” that is, not enough vol- 
ume, premium-wise and loss-wise, on 
which to base a reasonably accurate 
prediction as to future losses and on 
which, therefore, to base a trustworthy 
rate. This lack of credibility in so 
many areas is the biggest argument 
against rating these heavy-loss lines by 
states. It is, of course, not a conclusive 
one: there is limited territorial rating 
even now. 

But at the present time rigid selec- 
tion and encouragement of the deducti- 
ble are the two most effective tools of 
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the inland marine underwriter. Some 
companies are refusing to write full 
coverage almost without exception. 

It may be that conditional causes 
of rising thefts and increasing loss 
ratios are more important than the di- 
rect causes, and that there will be no 
stability in these lines until the world 
has passed through its present volcanic 
state. For, alternate war, depression, 
war, inflation, with ideological conflict 
thrown in, have their most lasting if 
not immediate effects on family life, 
morals, juvenile delinquency, adult 
neuroses—and all this cannot help re- 
flect itself in a rising crime rate. Un- 
derwriting selection can help but it 
cannot cure the essential disease. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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Presenting Prudential’s 


Mid-America Home Office 


N Chicago, on a_ three-and-a-half 

acre plot surrounding the [Illinois 
Central Railroad’s Randolph Street sta- 
tion, two men, at the bottom of a hole 
about 100 feet deep, are perspiring and 
perhaps cursing the dampness as they 
put shovel after shovel of dirt into a 
large bucket-like container. Two fast 
tugs on the rope and their partner 
starts hauling the dirt up the narrow 
shaft toward the pin-point of light on 
the surface. A few minutes later the 
container is lowered and they go back 
to their shovels. This process will be 
repeated until the hole reaches a depth 
of 150 feet! 

All over the area other three-man 
crews are digging similar holes—260 
ofthem! As they get deeper, the holes 
are lined with planking to keep the 
walls from caving in. After the hole 
is finished and completely lined, con- 
crete is poured in. 

From this will emerge Prudential 
Insurance Co.’s new 4l1-story sky- 
scraper; known as the Prudential 
Building, it will be the first major of- 
fice building to be built in Chicago’s 
Loop in more than 25 years. The mas- 
sive structure will rest on the 260 
concrete pillars being dug down to bed- 
rock. This unique type of foundation 
is necessary so that the building can 
be constructed over the present Ran- 
dolph Street railroad station. Conven- 
tional forms will be attached to the 
pillars to elevate the building to the 
necessary height. 

The building, complete with year- 
‘round air conditioning and high speed 
elevators, will house Prudential’s mid- 
America home office. A 10-story wing 
will be erected on the eastern side of 
the building. Its facade will be of 
limestone, with either aluminum or 
stainless steel spandrels. Every window 
will be a “picture window,” incorporat- 
ing a pivotal safety feature which per- 
mits both sides to be washed from 
within the building. 

Prudential will occupy the lower 
floors and their offices will be serviced 
by escalators. Each of the upper floors, 
with 19,500 square feet of floor space, 
will be devoted to outside rentals. The 
entire building contains 1,000,000 
Square feet of rental floorspace, with 
the first ten floors providing 40,000 
square feet each. Column spacing of 























31 feet by 24 feet will increase effi- 
ciency of the working area on each 
floor by 20 per cent over conventional 


buildings. Anticipated cost of the 
building is $35,000,000. 

On the ground floor there will be an 
auditorium with a capacity of 1000 per- 
sons, a restaurant and miscellaneous 
stores. At the rear of the building a 
500-600 car garage will be available. 
Commuters using the Illinois Central 
and South Shore Railroad will have 
direct access to the building from the 
Randolph Street station. 

Mayor Martin H. Kennelly hailed the 
construction of the new building as 
symbolizing a new era for Chicago— 
an era wherein transportation problems 
are paramount. A reorganization of the 
surface and elevated transportation sys- 
tem of the city is designed to make 
them the most modern mass transporta- 
tion utility in the country. Plans for 
loop parking facilities that will service 
the entire downtown area are already 
drawn up. A new west side subway, 
extending seven miles from the Chicago 
river to the city limits and beyond will 
be constructed soon. In addition, three 
new superhighways will be constructed 
shortly that will provide easy access to 
and from the west side area. 











‘Now you can do 


¢ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige ...color... utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate, 


FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 


Get your personalized edition today 
.@ unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and 
ideas. Gives com- 
m plete application 
‘ story and cost ad- 
vantages in organi- 
M zations of all types 
“and sizes. Here's a 
wealth of important 
— }information abso- 
lutely FREE. 


GENEB4t BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. TS-10, 808 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 


When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash ‘value. 


With Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always. be 
prepared. 


The AMERICAN ] 
APPRAISAL — 





























Over Fifty Years of Service ee i 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © 
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Current Non-forfeiture Provisions 
By Paul A. Reddy deferred for a varied period of time The last four columns of this table 
Managing Statistician by the various companies. There is, show, if reinstatement is granted by 
naturally, considerable variation in the —_ the various companies: In what period 
N the table below ~~ on the follow- reserve basis used by the various com- _— of time?—With interest on arrears?— 
ing page ere given the current non- — After the cash value has been paid and 
forfeiture provisions of over 125 com- A “- Opti alice: ceeded venin ten atieel Rati Manuf 
panies. A current fallacy seems to be utomatic Option eonggher i agi tgot tose coxssth we Mone 
that the non-forfeiture provisions of all The options available are cash value, as age ; 1 ry om 
companies are practically the same. A automatic premium loan, extended smerent Mice at BS wee are aa 
quick glance at the table will show that term or paid-up insurance. If no elec- _—‘“hat the mast URSITWENeE, by carefu Monat 
there are wide and varied differences tion is made most policies contain an comparison, would certainly have sev- —— 
among the companies. automatic option. In the table shown, eral talking points in showing his Mutua 
In the first column alone their pro- it is seen that the variations in the com- client how progressive and liberal the Mutua 
visions vary in their availability from panies listed is so great, that every company he represents is, in compari- ~— 
six months to as high as seven years. option is automatic by one company or son with the other companies in this — 
The payment of the cash value may be another. table. i 
a 
Nation 
New E 
New 
N 
Automatic Extended Paid-Up Reinstitement Granted* North 
Premium Loan| Term Insurance (In Current Policies) — 
Are Value Time =k ’ Occide 
Avail- | May Policy to If No With | After] After Ohio 
COMPANY able be Reserve Elect | Election, Int. | Has | Par-| Has Has | Par- In Int. on | Cash |Extended 
After Def. Basis Option | Automatic | Avail- | Rate | Cash | tici- | Cash | Loan | tici- Stated | Arrears| Value; Term Pacific 
Years Days % Days | Option Is | able % | Value | pates| Value | Value | pates | Period % Paid | Expires Paul F 
Pana e —_s. <p eS Penins 
Acacia Mutual............. ee 180 K 214 62 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes | yes| yes | yes | yes | anytime 5 no yes Penn | 
A Eee 1.2 6 mo. |PK 24% NPK 244; 90¢ | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes |Hyes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
Ald Assn. for Luth.......... o 90 K 21 90+ | Prem. Loan} yes 6 yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 6 no yes Philad 
American Mutual............ ee 6 mo. K 21 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
American National.......... ee 6 mo. K 234 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no Pliot 
American United........... o 6 mo. K 24 60 Ext. Term es 5 yes no yes yes |Hyes | 5Syrs. 5 no yes 
Amicable Life............. 2 90 3 30 Prem. Loan ne 6 no no no no no Any time 6 no yes Provid 
i Se 1 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Ins. yes 6 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 6 no no Provid 
Baltimore Life ............. 1-2-3 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term | no |..... yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 6 no no Prud 
Bankers Life, lowa.......... - 6 mo. K 24% 3 mo. | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes Ser 
Bankers le a 6 mo. K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no no Relian 
Bankers Mutual, lll......... 17 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 6 no yes Repub 
Bankers National........... * 6 mo. K 214 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5%] yes | no | yes | yes | yes | 3 yrs. 6 no no on 
ARERR I 1-2 6 mo. K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes | 6 yes no | yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 6 no no Securi 
Beneficial Life............. se 6 mo, K 2%, Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes yes | 5S yrs. 5 no no Securi 
Sey se 6 mo. K2% 62 |DExt. Term) yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | W 5 yrs. 5 no yes Shona 
Boston Mutual............. ed 6 mo. K 21 60 |NExt.Term| no |......| yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no no South 
Busi i on lea bes 180t K 21 60 Ext. Term 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes South 
California-Western States bed 6 mo. K 21 60 xt. Term | yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes |Hyes | Syrs. 5 no yes Stands 
SE vspakdaceicnaces o 6 mo. |PK 244 NPK3 | 3 mo. | Ext. Term /Q yes 5 yes no yes yes j|H yes | 3 yrs. 5 no | Syes Stands 
Sun Li 
dtivadewdsess 3 90 v3 90+ | Ext. Term] yes 5 no no no no no 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Central Life Assur............ 3§ 6 mo. 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 4.8] yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes Sun Li 
egesee K 2%, 60 Prem. Loan| yes 5 |F yes no |F yes yes yes | any time 5 no no Texas 
K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes 4.8] yes no yes yes no any time | yes no no Travel 
K 2%, 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. yes no no Union 
PK 2% NPK 214] 60 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes |Hyes | anytime| 5 no yes Union 
K2%4 90+ | Ext. Term] yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes Union 
. K2 90t Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs 5 no yes Union 
PK 24, NPK 214) 90t | Ext. Term/| yes 5 yes no | yes yes |H yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes United 
. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | any time 5 no yes United 
K 2%, 90+ | Ext. Term |L yes 5 yes no yes G yes | 5yrs. 5 no yes United 
K 24 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes no jHyes | 3 yrs. 5 no no Volunt 
K3 60 Paid-up no — no yes no no 3 yrs. 5 yes yes Washi: 
K 2% 60 Ext Term | yes 5 no no yes yes no 3 vrs. 5 no no West ¢ 
K 24 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes no no any time 5 yes yes Wester 
K 244 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes ee 
K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
K ae 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes | 5S yrs. 6 no yes — 
K 21 60 Ext. Ins. yes 5 yes no yes yes |Y yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
K3 31 Paid-up no 5 yes no no yes no 3 yrs. 8 no no 
Great = 180t |PK 214, NPK 3 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no yes yes |H yes | any time 5 no no 
Great West, Canada o 180t K 214 60 Paid-up yes 5 yes no | yes | yes |H yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no t—Pc 
Guarantee Mutual bes 1803 K 24 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 5 no yes t—Px 
Guardian Life sd 6 mo. UK 21, 90+ | Ext.Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 5 no yes +*_Be 
e 
Gulf Life... 2-3 90 v3 31 Prem. Loan| yes 6 no no | no no no | Syrs. 6 no yes §—Vsz 
N. Y. 1-2-3 t BB 21, t Ext. Term | no |..... yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 yes yes **#@__g 
Pa... ad 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no yes A—V 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 1 180 K2u% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no no any time 5 no yes v 
B—If 
Indianapolis Life bed 6 mo. K 244 62 Ext. Term | yes 5 |Fno no |Fno |G yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes an 
Jefferson Standard ee 180 K3 60 | Ext. Term] yes | 6 yes | no | yes | yes |H yes | 5 yrs. 6 no yes be 
John Hancock ...... ed 180 K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5S yrs. 5 ro no a 
Kansas City Life 3 180 K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 |Byes no |Byes |B yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes E—N 
Knights Life....... 1 180 K 2% 60 Prem. Loan| yes 5 no no yes no no any time 5 yes |.... F—c 
ees Speers 6 mo. K 214 60 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | yes | anytime | 5 no yes °~2 
RG ndedince eee ed 180t K3 60 Ext. Term | no |...... yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes H—E 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.......... 6 mo. K3 90+ | Ext. Term |G no 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes J a 
Lincoin National............. _ 6 mo. K a 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes |Hyes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes —6 
Gcsctabsecees 1-3 180t K 21 60 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes | no | yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 5 no | yes = 
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Current Non-forfeiture Provisions—continued 
Automatic Extended Paid-Up Reinstatement Granted* 
able |Premium Loan Term Insurance (In Current Policies) 
: Are Value Time 
by Avail- May Policy to If No With | After | After 
riod COMPANY able be Reserve Elect | Election, Int. | Has | Par-| Has | Has | Par- In Int. on | Cash 
After Def. Basis Option | Automatic | Avail- | Rate | Cash | tici- | Cash | Loan | tici- Stated | Arrears| Value} Term 
2— Years Days % Days | Option Is | able % | Value | pates| Value | Value | pates Period % Paid | Expires 
and 
P Manufacturers, Can. . . ‘ 1-3 (on? K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Zain Massachusetts Mut. . es 6 mo. K 2%, 62 Ext. Term yes 5 yes yes | yes yes yes | W 5S yrs. 5 no yes 
the Metropolitan Life ... sa J 6 mo. K 2% 90+ | Ext. Term 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 n yes 
Midland Mutual .... ‘ ee 6 mo. K 24 60 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | mo | yes | yes | yes | 5S yrs. 5 no yes 
eem Minnesota Mutual...........|......... 6 mo. K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 no no | yes yes yes | S yrs. 5 no yes 
eful Modern Woodmen... . ; 3 90 v3 31. | Ext. Term] yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | no | 3yrs. 5 no yes 
Monarch Life........ sili JJ 6 mo. K 2%, 90 Ext. Term | no |...... yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 yes yes 
Sev- Monumental Life............)........ 6 mo. K3 3 mo. | Ext. Term | no |...... yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
his Mutual Benefit... . . 1 180t K 2% Ext. Term | yes 5 yes yes | yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no | Cyes 
is Mutual Life, N. Y. aad 180} K 24% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
the Mutual Savings............. 3 6 mo. K 21 31 Ext. Ins. yes | 6 yes | no | yes | yes | yes | no 6 no yes 
ari- Mutual Trust Life........... 1 180 K 21 90 Ext. Term | yes 4.8) yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
: National Life, lowa.......... - 6 mo. K2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes yes | yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no no 
this National Life, Vt............. 1 180 21 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
Catbenes ©. GB A....cccccccces 6 mo. 6 mo £ 90 Ext. Term | no |...... yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
National Mutual Ben......... 2 | K 21 60 | Prem. Loan; yes 8 yes no yes yes yes | any time 6 no | C yes 
National Reserve............ 1 6 K 21 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes no | any time 5 no yes 
New England Mut........... o 180t K 21 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes yes | yes yes yes | 7 yrs. 5 no yes 
a e , eee 1M | 6mo K2 90+ | Ext. Term) yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
North Amer. Acc............. 3 mo, K 2% 9O0t | Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
North Amer. L. & C.......... be 90 K 2% 60 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes |Gno no | Syrs. 5 no no 
Northwestern Mutual. ...... . M 6 mo. K2 90 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | yes | 5S yrs. 5 no yes 
Northwestern National. ...... a 180t |PK 214, NPK 214; 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes |H yes | 5 yrs. 5 no no 
: Occidental, Calif............. 1-3 6 mo. K 21 90t | Ext. Term| yes |X4.8|) yes | no | yes | yes |Hno | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
ter GUISES Coaceccccecaks nee 6 mo K 214 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
d 
4 Pacific Mutual .. 1-3 | 6mo K 244 0 | Ext.Term| yes | 5 | yes | no | yes | yes | yes | Syrs. 5 | no | yes 
ires ve ~ 6 mo K 214 31 Ext. Term | no |....../F yes no yes yes yes | 5Syrs. 5 no yes 
«a Paul Revere. . . hd 6 mo. 3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
Peninsular Life 1-5 6 mo K 24,3 60 Paid-up yes 6 no no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
es Penn Mutual... .. 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
- Peoples Life, Ind... ** =| 6mo. K 2% 31 | Ext Term| yes | 5 | yes | no | yes | yes | no | Syre. 5 no | yes 
. Philadelphia Life . oe 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes H 5 yrs. 5 no no 
0 Phoenix Mutual end 6 mo. K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
Pilot Life...... oe 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
28 Protective Life. .... § 6 mo. 24,43 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes no no any time 8 no yes 
¥ Provident L. & A. 1-2-3 180t K3 90 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
> Provident Mutual nag 180t 2 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
4 Prudential Life 1-2-3 | 180t K 214 90t | Ext. Term| yes | 5 | yes | Y | yes | yes | yes | 3 5 | no | yes 
Puritan EN Sees: 6 mo. K 21 31 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 yes no 
> Reliance Life... oe 60 6 at 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no yes 
> Republic National........... T 6 mo. |PK 214, NPK 3 60 Ext. Term |PP yes; 4.8/| yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 4.8 no yes 
) Security L. & A........ a oe 180t K 214 62 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
) SecurityL.&T..............] 2-3 180t K3 60 | Prem. Loan) yes 6 yes no | yes no no | 3 yrs. 8 no no 
Security Mutual, N. Y........ 1-2-3 6 mo. ahh 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no no 
“ Shenandoah Life.......... tad 6 mo. K 2i4 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes yes | 5S yrs. 6 no yes 
4 Southland Life.............. 1 6 mo. K3 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 6 no yes 
8 western Life........... 1 90 K3 31 | Prem. Loan) yes 5 yes no | yes | no no | any time 5 no yes 
8 | Ta oe 180t K 2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 5Syrs. 5 no yes 
tandard Life, Ind........... o 90 3 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no yes 
, Sun Life, Canada........... 1-3 180t (PK 214,NPK3 90 Ext. Term | no eee no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no | Z yes 
1 Sun Life, Md............... ** 6 mo. K3 60 | Ext. Term |G no 5 yes | no | yes |Gno no | any time 5 no no 
Ps vcveiwewssed QQ 180 3 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 no no 
: Travelers Ins............... 1 6 mo. K 24% 90t | Ext. Term | yes yes | mo | yes | yes | no | 3yrs. 5 no yes 
Union Central.............. 1 180 K 244 90 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
> Union Labor... ... L Gubaawe 1 6 mo. K2% 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes yes yes | Syrs. 5 no no 
“ Union Mutual............... “+ =| 180t K Hh 90+ | Ext.Term| yes | 4.8| yes | no | yes | yes | yes | 3 yrs. 5 no | no 
“ Union National.............. ee 180 K 21 90 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no any time 6 no no 
“ United Benefit............. 2-3 6 mo. K hs 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
ST ae oraS 1 6 mo K 2! 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no yes no no 5 yrs. 5 no yes 
" United States Life........... 1-2-3 180t K 214 90t | Ext. Term) yes 5 yes no yes yes no any time 5 yes yes 
4 Volunteer State .......... oe 6 mo. K3 60 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no yes yes no 5 yrs. 6 no yes 
: Washington Nat'l.......... tag 6 mo. K 24% 60 Ext. Term | no 5 yes no yes yes no 3 yrs. 5 no yes 
A West Sierra 6 mo. K 214 60 | Ext. Term| yes | 5 yes | no | yes | yes | no | Syrs. | 5 no yes 
Western Life ........... 1-2-3 90 K 214 31 Ext. Term | yes 6 yes no | yes yes yes | any time 6 yes yes 
‘ Western & Southern... 180t K 22 60 Ext. Term | no yes no yes yes yes | 5S yrs. 5 no no 
“ Wisconsin National . . . o 6 mo. | K 212 60 Ext. Term | yes 5 yes no | yes yes no | any time 6 no yes 
. 
FOOTNOTES 
t—Policy states 3 months. M—Prior to end of first policy year in certain instances. 
$ t—Policy states 6 months. N—Except where risk is substandard at time of tapse, at which 
5 *—Before reinstatement all companies require satisfactory time automatic option is reduced paid up. 
evidence of insurability. P—Participating. 
4 §—Varies by plan. Q—Except in New Jersey. 
S **—Standard Non-Forfeiture value method. R—American Experience, Illinois Standard. If within 3 years 
B A—Whenever developed by formula this may result in values of expiration of Extended Term Assurance. 
, where only part of the first year’s premium has been paid. S—If within 3 years of expiration of Extended Term Assurance. 
' B—If premiums were paid 3 years. T—As stated in the policy. 
. C—Must pass med. exam. and pay up back premium. U—c. S. O. 24%% on single pre. ins. policies. 
O—Paid up if the premium due included extra sub. std. or V—American Men’s Ultimate, Ill. Std. 
. aviation. W—Within 62 days of default without evidence of insurability. 
E—Not less stringent than 1941 C. S. O. 3% F. N. L. X—In advance. 
F—Company practice to permit cash value. Y—If policy issued on participating basis. 
; G—Company practice permits. Z—Within 5 years of the date of unpaid premium. 
; H—Participating, policies participate, non-participating policies AA—Whenever first cash value appear (usually 2 years). 
; do not. BB—C. S. O. Table Modified. 
J—6 mos. for ext. term; 2 yrs. for paid up and cash. JJ—Adjusted premium cash value. 
K—C. S. O. Table. PP—By request. 
2 \—Granted under certain conditions. QQ—When available. 
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International Union of Marine Insurance 


Holds Conference in Belgium 


One of the principal events in the 
marine insurance world each year is 
the holding of the conference of the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance. This year the conference was 
held at Knokke-le-Zoute, Belgium 
(from Sept. 1 to Sept. 6, inclusive). 
Mr. Carl Briner was re-elected presi- 
dent of the union. 


There was a large attendance at this 
year’s conference, official delegations 
representing member associations hav- 
ing reported from Austria, Belgium; 
Denmark, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, 
India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon and Syria, Morocco, Norway, 
Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. Rep- 
resentatives were also present from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Turkey and Indonesia. 


Good Will 


The United States again showed its 
good will towards the work of the 
Union by sending a strong representa- 
tion, including Owen C. Torrey, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters, New York; 
Frank B. Seller, first vice-president of 
the Queen Insurance Company of 
America, New York; and Owen E. 
Barker, second vice-president of Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc., New York. 





After a meeting of the Council, it 
was announced that the following four 
Associations have become members of 
the Union—namely, the Canadian 
Board of Marine Underwriters, Mont- 
real; Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion in Indonesia, Djakarta; Insurance 
Association of Pakistan, Karachi; and 
the Manila Marine Insurance Associa- 
tion, Manila—raising the total mem- 
bership of the Union from 35 to 39, 
representing 37 countries. Inquiries 
are being made as to whether the 
Council can meet next year in Spain. 
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The meeting will take place during the 
first part of September. 


Dealing first with cargo business, the 
Committee requested the Member As- 
sociations to submit reports represent- 
ing the cargo loss situation in their 
respective markets. Some Associations 
responded, and the reports received 
were compiled and placed before the 
Council. The material is regarded as 
of such underwriting value that there 
is hope that the copies which the dele- 
gates on the Council received will be 
circulated among the members of the 
National Associations. 


While the matter of sweat damages 
resulted in considerable information 
being received, it is felt that the sub- 
ject is of limited interest. 


It was ascertained that no improve- 
ment was effected in reducing fire on 
board ships since the last war. An at- 
tempt will be made by the Committee 
to obtain the necessary information to 
focus attention upon the commodities 
or classes of merchandise which large- 
ly contribute to “this sad state of af- 
fairs.” 


Effective November 


The new Safety of Life at Sea Con- 
vention, which has been ratified by the 
required number of nations and goes 
into effect this coming November, re- 
ceived the attention of the Council of 
the International Union. The Official 
report of the Union states: 


“The Committee is available to help in 
the exchange of lists of commodities and 
other data having to do with classification 
and stowage problems. In the U. S. A. 
there are over 2,000 such items listed at 
the present time; few vessels have no 
dangerous cargo. 


“Tt seems to your Committee that there 
is an urgent need for an international 
standardization of labels for dangerous 
and hazardous goods. Of what use is it 
if these goods are properly labelled by 
the shipper if such labels are not recog- 
nized in the receiving or intermediary 
country of carriage?” 


The report adds that, presumably if 
this Convention is properly carried out, 
there will also be some international 
agreement on the packaging and trans- 


portation of goods listed as dangerous. 


Concerning inland hull business, Mr. 
J. J. Kamp reported that the commit- 
tee formed by those countries most in- 
terested is still “very much concerned 
about the unsatisfactory state of this 
business.” 


It was explained that remedy can 
only be made if the home markets of 
this business, who are familiar with all 
the particulars of the risks involved, 
can control it without interference 
from markets who have no access to 
this information, which alone allows 
proper rating. On the other hand, the 
Committee discussed the advisability of 
applying the principles of the British 
Joint Hull Understanding also to this 
class of hull business. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the local markets interested 
in these hulls should first get their own 
house in order before agreeing upon 
adopting a Joint Hull Understanding. 


The Committee, 


therefore, again 





makes a strong appeal to the members 
of the Union to refrain from interfering 
with its work. Wherever it is possible, 
the Inland Hull Committee will sup- 
port its appeal with the necessary 
statistical evidence. In the meantime, 
the Committee continues with its work. 


Dealing with hull business in gen- 
eral, the Council had a very interest- 
ing discussion from Mr. A. B. Stewart. 
chairman of the Joint Hull Commit- 
tee, concerning the various hull matters 
which transpired during the past year. 
Mr. Stewart dealt in detail with many 
problems. 


Late Claims 


Mr. Harold H. Mummery, under- 
writer «nd manager of the marine de- 
partment of The London Assurance and 
vice-chairman of the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee, contributed an interesting paper 
in which he continued his report oD 
his study concerning the claims which 
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come in after the end of the third year. 
He pointed out that these late claims 
are still coming in, and that it is still 
a major problem which merits the 
serious attention of all underwriters in 
all markets. Mr. Mummery stressed 
the importance of all possible measures 
being taken, either by consultation with 
the various parties or in other ways 
“to remedy this great abuse.” 


The official report of the Council 
then contains this comment: 


“Quite apart from this, however, we 
appreciate the great value to underwriters 
from the point of view of having their 
attention drawn to the fact that there is 
this long tail to be considered when look- 
ing at underwriting figures of so-called 
closed years. We are all most grateful and 
greatly indebted to him for his work.” 


And so to legal problems, with the 
sub-heading: “Restrictive and Nation- 
alistic Legislation.” The Council was 
informed that the resolution taken at 
last year’s meeting has been ratified by 
27 members, while the remaining 8 
members have not been able to fully 
agree to this resolution. 


The official report continues: 

“We must point out, however, that of 
these 8 members, 5 allow private insurance 
Companies to operate. The restrictions in 
these 5 countries refer, therefore, only to 
questions of reinsurance and tariffs. The 
overwhelming majority of the members 
of the Union, therefore, support the prin- 
ciple laid down in our resolution. 


“The members of the Union are urged 
to recommend to all those interested in 
these problems in their own country that 
their governments should endeavour to 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 





H. Fred Monley, formerly director of 

schools in agency management, 

LIAMA, joins The Prudential as asso- 
ciate director, field training. 





obtain a clause in the treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation which they 
are concluding with other countries, where- 
of ‘neither party shall impose any measure 
of a discriminatory nature preventing or 
hindering the importer or exporter of 


products of either party from obtaining in so far as possible a policy of non- 
marine insurance on such products in discrimination in transport insurance and 


companies of either party.’” to permit the placing of such business on 
the most economic basis. This resolution 
was adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on August 11th, 1951. 


“With regard to the investigation men- 
tioned above, our Union is actively assisting 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
in helping the United Nations in carrying 
out this investigation.” 


ceeded in getting the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations to conduct 
a further study of this matter: 


“also, the Economic and Social Council 
would request the governments to adopt 


Mr. John T. Byrne, when he was 
able to plead this matter in the name 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce before the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations on 22nd March, 1951, suc- 





The ready acceptance of the Berkshire “Centennial” Accident 
& Health policy — for business and professional men — is the 
result of building into an A & H policy unique features which 
make it exceptionally attractive and saleable. Agents handling 
this quick-selling select risk policy have almost an ‘exclusive’ 
. .. very few companies have anything to match it. Compare 
the “Centennial” and you'll quickly see why it is outstanding 
as a commission-maker! * * * * * . 


For Illustration: 
SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Income for total disability for 2 years, confinement not required. 
%& Income for total disability thereafter, while confined—even for life. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


% Income while totally disabled — even for life. 
Income for 6 months while partially disabled. 
Dismemberment and Loss of Sight schedule. 
Physicians’ expenses for non-disabling injuries. 
Accidental Death provision. 


OPTIONAL BENEFITS 


Hospital, Surgical and Medical Benefit Riders 
may be included at additional cost. 


THE “CENTENNIAL” IS ONLY ONE OF OUR FIVE VERY ATTRACTIVE A & H POLICIES 








BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS are invited to write 
to the nearest Berkshire General nt for FREE copies of the 
handy ket-size Merchandise Chart which lists the many 
unusual sales opportunities offered by this Company. * * * 
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Convention: 


Birds of a Feather 


S reported in our September issue. 
that Dallas, Texas, convention of 
the Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, 
International, was a roaring success. 
The refreshing hospitality of the four 
sponsoring ponds in Texas no doubt 
was responsible for the volume of work 
accomplished. 


Mr. Charles L. Beale was credited 
with making this convention the larg- 
est in the order’s history. In his report 
he urged acceleration of the order’s 
blood donor program and revealed that 
he had visited personally all but one 
of the ponds in the order during his 
term as most loyal grand gander. 

The convention went along smoothly. 
Only once was a roll call vote neces- 
sary. It was taken to decide whether 
the constitution should be amended to 
use the word “substantial” to define the 
time applicants must devote to the fire 
insurance business before they become 
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Big Splash Down Texas Way (See Birds of a Feather) 


eligible for membership in the order. 
This was voted down 58 to 42. 

The picture on this page shows a few 
of the officers of the order, past and 
present. They are, left to right: H. L. 
Mauritson, Milwaukee, grand wielder; 
Sam L. Sterling, Winnipeg, new most 
loyal grand gander; John Henry Mar- 
tin, San Francisco, grand supervisor; 
Charles L. Beale, Dallas, retiring most 
loyal grand gander; Robert L. Wise- 
man, Washington, D. C., grand guard- 
ian; Hubert O. Wolfe, Milwaukee, 
judge advocate, and Alex B. Young, 
Kansas City, grand custodian. Jules L. 
Simoneaux, New Orleans, not shown in 
the picture, was elected grand keeper. 


Politics: 


Button Travelogue 
OST of us will be confined to 


viewing a few current political 
campaign buttons as we brush elbows 
with our fellows between now and that 
important Tuesday in November. 
But such isn’t the case in Hartford, 





= S 


Connecticut. The Travelers Insurance 
Companies is making it possible to see 
thousands of campaign buttons—to be 
specific, every campaign in the nation’s 
history will be represented—during 
October 14 through November 4. 

This fascinating and authentic re- 
view, from badges to torches, of the 
highlights of the presidential cam- 
paigns of the past 163 years—called 
“America Goes to the Polls”—is a pub- 
lic service in cooperation with the na- 
tional effort to get out the vote. 

In addition, the exhibit will include 
items from the campaign for the presi- 
dency of the Confederate States of 
America and the impeachment proceed- 
ings against President Andrew John- 
son. 

Most of the exhibit is the collection 
of a Travelers official—other items have 
been borrowed or purchased for the 
showing. 


Investments: 
Prosperity Predicted 


N a recent newspaper interview. 

Mr. Joseph Malzo, mortgage office: 
of the Union Labor Life Insurance Co., 
New York, warned that real estate in- 
vestors and appraisers are being left 
in the wake of progress. He said that 
for years it has been the practice of 
property appraisers to advise the client 
that the values set equal an amount 90 
to 100 per cent over 1940 building 
costs. 

“In other words the appraiser as- 
sumes that 1940 was a normal year and 
that the final figure he arrives at today 
is abnormal,” he declared. “I believe 
we should appraise in today’s market.” 


Mr. Malzo noted that many busi- 
nesses are changing old habits and 
thinking, and suggested that the lender, 
realty operator and property appraiser 
must do likewise. He stated that the ir- 
vestment trend is changing, pointing to 
legislation passed recently by the state 
allowing savings banks to invest in 
common stocks. Before World War Il 
life insurance companies only made 
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“BIG GAME HUNTING,” 


it said in the 


Dream Bock... 


my" 


“You'll go on a safari into darkest 
Africa, porters, carriers, beaters . . . abundance of 
lions, rhinoceros . . . jungle dangers to be manfully 
faced.” But it turns out he’s still hunting on the same 
old farm where the squirrels are scarce and the rab- 
bits faster than Olympic sprinters. Some predicting. 
Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, is 
that you can’t predict the future. The Union Central 
agent also knows that you can prepare for the future 
on the basis of what happens to most people and still 
take care of the exceptions. 
Certainly the best preparation is life insurance— 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


CINCINNATI, 
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Union Central life insurance with its policies ana 
combinations of policies to meet every life insurance 
need from birth to age 70. 

And the Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An alert, 
cooperative Home Office keeps all Union Central 
agents fully informed, helps them with the proper 
sales tools to make Union Central life insurance 
serve people best in terms of today’s needs—pro- 


jected reasonably and logically into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OHIO 
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4 GOOD BUY 
For your prospects 


A GOOD SALE 
For you 


Our popular Modified Five is an 
attractive life contract for up- 
and-coming young family men. 


Buyers have the advantage of 
low premiums for 5 years and 
the contract guarantees con- 
tinuous protection after 5 years 
at whole life rates lower than 
attained-age rates. Conversion 
privilege within 5 years. 


The plan pays writing agents 
full commissions on entire Ist 
and 6th year premiums, in 
addition to usual renewals. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 











THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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first mortgage loans on private dwell- 
ings, apartment houses and commer- 
cial buildings. Now they made direct 
loans with industries for plant expan- 
sion, buy and lease back large office 
buildings and store properties, invest 
in stocks and make mortgages on rail- 
road cars. 

“We even find insurance companies 
advancing money to individuals or fleet 
owners for the purchase of motor cars 
and trucks,” Mr. Malzo added. 

He predicts a continued high level 
of prosperity after 1953 which, barring 
an all-out war, “will be something you 
and I never dreamed of.” He bases this 
prediction on: 1. Continuous rise in 
population, creating higher demand for 
consumer goods; 2. Industrial growth 
stemming from our defense require- 
ments; 3. Rapid obsolescence rate of 
homes, factories and automobiles with 
utilization of the atom for commercial 
and industrial purposes within the next 
few years; 4. Bulging savings of our 
people create a strong cushion for any 
temporary declining or leveling off of 
the market. 


Advertising: 


A New Campaign 


HE Home Insurance Company is 

currently sponsoring a new national 
advertising campaign —they recently 
did a series which featured “Famous 
American Homes”—which will stress 
the services the local property insur- 
ance agent renders to the public. 

Employing a copy theme different 
from any used in the company’s past 
advertising, the advertisements — full 
page and in four colors—will appear 
in Time, Nation’s Business, Pathfinder, 
U. S. News & World Report, News- 
week, Business Week, and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

The series will tell the story of the 
insurance agent—the part he plays in 
his local community as citizen, friend, 
neighbor, businessman, civic leader. 

For a “preview” of their first ad see 
the September issue of THe Spectator, 
page 73. 


Burglary: 
Bi-Partisan Coverage 


T seems to be the fashion these days 
for candidates for public office to 
bare their financial souls to the nation. 
The Surety Association of America is 
anxious that they remain solvent after 
assuming office and has just printed a 
booklet entitled “Is the Public Official 
Personally Liable?” 
The booklet points out that, by law 
the public official is quite often liable 
for acts or omissions of his subordinates 


and is personally liable for loss by 
burglary and robbery and for public 
deposits. In the absence of any law 
specifically relieving him, the courts 
have usually held him personally liable 
for losses of this nature. 

First published in 1946, the booklet 
has been brought up to date by inclu- 
sion of ncw forms of coverage such as 
the Public Employees’ Honesty and 
Faithful Performance of Duty Blanket 
Bonds. Free copies may be obtained 
from the educational department of the 
Surety Association of America, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Overseas: 


Safe Seas 


Our London correspondent sent us 
the following which we thought you 
might find interesting. 

Two developments in equipment for 
safety of life at sea, of particular value 
to fishing and other small craft, have 
been demonstrated at New Malden 
(Surrey), by their inventor, Cecil Har- 
court-Smith, in co-operation with the 
manufacturers, Venner Electronics, 
Limited, of Kingston By-Pass, New 
Malden, Surrey. 

They are a new type of wireless sig- 
nay buoy, capable (according to the 
“Journal of Commerce,” of Liverpool 
and London) of transmitting its own 
D.F. signal up to 30 miles, and a life- 
buoy light which is immediately ready 
for use, and does not deteriorate in 
moisture-laden climates. 

The new Venner Dahn buoy is able 
to transmit a continuous signal for 72 
hours, has its own flashing lamp and 
may also be fitted with radar reflector 
plates, for use by trawlers and whale- 
catchers fitted with radar. A basket 
which acts as fender and identification 
mark, is otherwise provided on the 
buoy, which has been designed to give 
a pumping action rather than a roll- 
ing action in a seaway, and keep the 
aerial and lamp in a more or less ver- 
tical plane. 

The lifebuoy light is built of steel, 
and is parkerized to render it rust- 
proof. Buoyance is provided by an ono- 
zote body specially moulded to shape 
which, while being lighter than cork. 
is harder, and does not absorb water. 
The lamphood is constructed of un- 
breakable clear plastic. 

The special water cell is housed in 
the base of the light and is similar to 
that used by the Admiralty for the 
Davis escape gear. This cell holds its 
charge indefinitely and remains <or- 
mant until it comes into contact with 
either fresh or salt water, when, by 
chemical action, it becomes active and 
lights the lamp. The lamp lights with- 
in 4-5 seconds of contacting the water 
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and continues to burn for some 10-12 
hours. 

The lamp is attached in the normal 
way by a line to the lifebuoy which, on 
leaving its chute, drags the lamp with 
it. This action tears a soft soldered 
strip from the body of the lamp, above 
the cell compartment, thus allowing 
water to enter and activate the cell 
when the lamp strikes the sea. This 
system has proved satisfactory over a 
number of years and is similar to that 
used in the past in the well known cal- 
cium flares. 

Mr. Harcourt-Smith, manager of the 
marine division of Venner Electronics, 
Ltd., announced that Board of Trade 
approval has been obtained for the 
marked buoy. It is now on the mar- 
ket. This buoy, he said, also had war- 
time applications for minesweeping, 
marking a channel or a temporary har- 
bor, and also particularly for whaling 
fleets. 

Demonstrating the lifebuoy light, Mr. 
Harcourt-Smith pointed out that vessels 
carrying oil in bulk or for fuel pur- 
poses will shortly be required to carry 
electric lifebuoy lights instead of cal- 
cium flares. He paid a tribute to the 
Exide Company who had devised the 
water cell used in the light. 

The battery of the light, the “Journal 
of Commerce” states in conclusion, has 
a life claimed to be from 4 to 5 years. 


Convention: 


New Safety Program 


HAT is the main cause of autc 

mobile insurance rate increases? 
This question was sharply contested at 
one of the sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents on September 11 
at Atlantic City. 

Robert N. Morrill of Teaneck, chair- 
man of the association’s accident pre- 
vention committee, stated flatly that 
“the most acute phase of accident pre- 
vention today concerns automobile 
safety. The serious trend of automo- 
bile accident frequency and severity 
and the subsequent adverse loss ratio 
have caused a tightening of the auto- 
mobile insurance market to a point 
where it must be viewed with alarm 
by all agents. 

“It is the considered opinion of the 
committee that the most effective ap- 
proach to this program should be di- 
rected toward driver education in the 
secondary schools of the state.” 

But Arthur M. O’Donnell of Cincin- 
nati, president of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents, disagreed. He 
told the convention, “Actually our auto- 
mobile safety record constitutes such 
an improvement over past years as to 
be almost beyond belief, and the im- 


provement is due in no little measure to 
the intense safety efforts of the insur- 
ance industry. On the basis of total 
mileage driven by all vehicles, our fa- 
tality record last year was just half 
of 1937. 

“I am not minimizing the horror of 
our traffic record. I simply want to set 
the record straight. I want to call your 
attention to the fact that we are blam- 
ing the wrong cause, a cause that has 
shown steady and miraculous improve- 
ment in the last 40 years.” 

Mr. O’Donnell stated that the real 


cause “is our inflated economy. If our 


economic slide rule is to maintain its 
accuracy, every insured unit must pro- 
duce enough dollars to pay its share 
of losses, taxes, expenses and a per 
cent or two for a rainy day. There is 
no other way.” 

Mr. Sidney K. Howell, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, concluded that 
both views were right. “But,” he said, 
“even if the accident picture, relatively 
speaking, is not as bad as it sometimes 
is painted, it is bad enough to offer vast 
room for improvement. And when 
people drive more sanely and safely 
and accidents decrease, there just won’t 





“No wonder this guy’s a Million Dollar producer . . 
in weather like this!” 


. making calls 


Bankerslifemen Stay Right In 
There Pitching 


There is no doubt that Bankers/ifemen have a well-earned 
reputation for staying on the job . . . but we doubt that even 
they would be working under the conditions shown. 


This matter of keeping eternally at their business rep- 


resents something more for Bankers/ifemen than the truism 
that “you have to see the people to make sales.” They have 
learned through carefully supervised training to see people 
with an idea of value. That means that they stay in there 
pitching with particular effectiveness. 


Being good steady producers is one of the character- 
istics that make typical Bankers/ifemen the kind of life 
underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 
or competitors. 


BANKERS Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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be as many hospital and repair bills 
and juries will have fewer verdicts to 
render.” 

Not all of the convention sessions 
were as controversial. Mr. Roy H. Mac- 
Bean was the unanimous choice to suc- 
ceed» Mr: Howell as president of the 
association. Mr. Howell was elected to 
the executive committee. Mr. Harry G. 
Mather and Mr. Russell E. Stevens 
were reelected to the committee, and 
Mr. S. S. Holland was chosen chair- 
man. Newly-elected to the committee 
were Mr. Alan H. Miller, Mr. S. R. 
Worthington, Mr. John S. Sheiry, and 
Mr. John W. McNally. Mr. Charles H. 
Frankenbach was reelected for a sixth 
term as director to the association. 

In line with the association’s avowed 
campaign against auto accidents, Motor 
Vehicle Director William J. Dearden 
told the convention that four important 
results are expected from New Jersey’s 
new safety responsibility law on auto- 
mobile liability insurance, effective 
April 1, 1953. The new law, he said; 
will: (1) promote safe driving; (2) 
demand payment of lawful claims; (3) 
invoke suspension of motoring privi- 
leges if claims are not paid; (4) obtain 
important information to assist safety 
specialists and engineers in correcting 
conditions that may tend to cause ac- 
cidents. 

Motorists involved in accidents will 
be required to use a new form on which 
they must give adequate and accurate 
information about insurance that was 
in force at the time of the accident; 
information about the cause of the ac- 
cident; weather, highway and traffic 
conditions then existing; the persons 
and vehicles involved. The information 
thus recorded will be solely for the 
use of the state. It will not be open to 
public inspection. 

Mr. Dearden said the insurance 
agents will play a vital part under the 
law. “The insured motorist involved in 
an accident will have to approach his 
agent for confirmation of the fact that 
his vehicle is insured, which confirma- 
tion will be a part of the new accident 
form,” he exclaimed. 


Mr. Warren N. Gaffney, commis- 
sioner of banking and _ insurance, 
warned that the laws will be rigidly en- 
forced, with revocation of driving privi- 
leges the penalty for violations. He 
commended the agents for their ad- 
vocacy of the new law passed by the 
1952 Legislature. 

“No other state has ever gone so far 
as New Jersey in its effort to solve 
a problem that increasingly stands as a 
threat to the personal safety and eco- 
nomic security of all the people,” he 
said. 


Life: 


New Book 


NEW textbook, designed specifi- 
cally for actuarial students in the 
United States and Canada, will be pub- 
lished in October. Entitled the “So- 
ciety of Actuaries’ Textbook on Life 
Contingencies,” the book will deal with 
the mathematics underlying life insur- 
ance and annuity rates and reserves. 
Mr. Benjamin T. Holmes, president 
of the Society, explains that students 
in this hemisphere formerly relied on 
a British textbook. Mr. C. W. Jordan, 
associate professor of mathematics at 
Williams College, was invited to write 
the new book, taking into account the 
new methods and special developments 
here. 


Life: 


Movie Premiere 


NEW technicolor motion picture is 
being used to tell the story of the 
great contribution life insurance makes 
not only to the individual and his 
family, but to the nation as well. A 
nationwide premiere of the film, “From 
Every Mountainside,” was given by the 
New York Life Insurance Company on 
September 15. The premiere, though 
not as spectacular as the Hollywood 
variety, was nevertheless more exten- 
sive and just as successful. 
New York Life’s field force in 143 
branch offices in the United States, 


a 


Hawaii and Canada witnessed the film, 
made available to them in 16mm prints 
of the movie distributed by the New 
York office. A cast of professional 
Hollywood actors tells its story through 
the eyes of a doctor, a judge, the 
judge’s son, a banker, an editor and an 
insurance agent. 

These characters are brought to- 
gether at a mountain fishing cabin, 
where Bob Wallace, the judge’s son, 
learns from his father’s friends the vital 
role insurance has played in his life 
and the nation as a whole. 

The film, produced by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, Inc., is available in 
16mm for showings to audiences from 
high school to adult levels. Prints on 
35mm for theater showings are avail- 
able. Write to the company for further 
information. New York Life’s 4,000 
agents have several hundred prints of 
the movie for public showings in their 
communities. 


Life: 
New Home Office 


FIFTIETH anniversary is always 
cause for celebration especially 
when the individual or organization can 
look back upon the years gone by and 
note the achievements that have oc- 
cured within that span of time. The Aid 
Association For Lutherans, a legal re- 
serve fraternal life company, timed 
their fiftieth anniversary (1902-1952) 
to coincide with the opening of their 
new ten story home office building in 
Appleton, Wisconsin — a fitting monu- 
ment to the growth and stability they 
have manifested through five decades. 
In its period of activity, the company 
has grown to where it is now the lead- 
ing fraternal life insurance company in 
America from the standpoint of life 
insurance in force (the amount now ex- 
ceeds $607 million). 

So as to better serve the expanding 
needs of its members, the company de- 
cided in 1950 to erect a new, modern 
home office building, especially de- 
signed for insurance purposes. Dedi- 
cated in August, the structure is the 


GUARDIANS OF THE AIR WAVES — "Orchids" to 
the Men and Women who man the air wave communica- 
tion posts — who guide planes and ships to their destina- 
tion and speed rescue to those in distress—and to those 


who through Radar protect our land against attack. 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 
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FIRE AND ALL 
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THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CD, Ltd, <8 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
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TO HELP YOU SELL MORE LIFE INSURANCE 


bin, Countless tasks make the Agency Cashier one of the busiest men in life 


son, ' : : 
insurance—and one of the most important to the salesman. Collecting pre- 


ital One of a series of advertisements 

life dedicated to the men and women miums . . . arranging beneficiary and trust agreements . . . ironing out 

whose skill, knowledge and effort 

Pic- contribute so importantly to the 
in life inewrance extoemen's success. records—these are but a few. Day after day, his many-sided job relieves. you 


problems. for policyholders . . . supervising office routine . . . maintaining 


of endless detail. Day after day, his efficiency, his courtesy and his ever-ready 


ail- ‘se assistance to policyholders help keep your clients pleased and satisfied with 


her gg 
000 gt the services of the company you represent. 
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AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, [@QRE CONNECTICUT 
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MILL OWNERS 


Complete 
Inland Marine Facilities . . . 
Help Agents 
Increase 


Premium 
Income 





Yes, with Mill Owners, you have the 
facilities of a complete, modern Inland 
Marine department. 


These Inland Marine coverages enable 
you to offer prospects and policyhold- 
ers a better program . . . provide new 
sales opportunities. 


For information on profitable agency 
opportunities, write us, today. 







MILL OWNERS 
a (TIVT7) ae FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Metnes 





DIRECT from my orchard 
LOW COST 


BUSINESS Christmas 








100% Pure 
Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Your custom- 
ers and employees 
will appreciate this 
diferent Christmas Gift: Order my Golden- 
clear 100% PURE Vermont MAPLE 
SYRUP. Vacuum Pee for top flavor. 
Recipes on my color INUSUAL cans. 


LOW COST « Postpaid « UNG UAL GIFT 


No easier way to order Business Firm’s or 
rsonal Christmas gifts. Just send me your 
ist. I'll do all wrapping, addressing, mail- 
ing. Delive just fore Christmas. Send 
me check, M.O. and list TODAY. 


POSTPAID QUART $2.65 
V2 Galion $4.35 ® Gallon $7.45 
Add 10% West of Miss. 
Postpaid SPECIAL Prices 
lf over 10 Galion Total Order 


Ot. $2.45; V2 Gal. $4.15; Gal. $7.10 
Ada 10% J Weat of f Minn. 


S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 15, Fairfield, Vermont 





List attached Enclosed Is $........ for 
conan’ Ots. ......%a Gals. ......Gallons 
GREED cvctccccccscnanzccechacnccesescead 
PBIITD  eccccesccccsssedcccevesescvesens 
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largest building in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and our correspondent tells us that 
it’s one of the great and most modern 
offices in the mid-west. 

The Aid Association sent us a pic- 
torial booklet titled “Ten Stories—and 
How They Grew.” Step by step they 
showed us how the building went up 
and belonging to the brotherhood of 
sidewalk superintendents we were im- 
pressed. 

Rising to the sky, the new home office 
of the Aid Association For Lutherans 
is a monument to a fruitful past and 
a testament of confidence toward a suc- 
cessful future. 


Automobile: 


Safest Drivers 


N case you haven’t already seen the 

item in the newspapers, the high 
class moron with a mentality of a 12- 
year-old is the best driver behind the 
wheel of an automobile. At least that 
was the observation advanced at a re- 
cent seminar conducted by North- 
western University’s Traffic Institute. 

James Stannard Baker, director of 
the Institute’s research and develop- 
ment was of this opinion: “The low 
mentality motorist, once he is taught to 
drive properly, will not deviate from 
what he has learned. The higher men- 
tality is inclined to experiment and also 
to think about other things to the detri- 
ment of his driving.” 

Who knows, perhaps the assigned 
risk pools are full of geniuses. 


Fire and Casualty: 


Selling the Story 


OME forthright comments on public 

relations in the property insurance 
business were heard in South Bend, In- 
diana, at the celebration of South Bend- 
Mishawaka Insurance Day. Kenneth J. 
Bidwell, assistant U. S. manager of the 
London Assurance, warned that “unless 
we speak out again and again and 
make the economics of the industry 
clear to the people who help shape 
public opinion, we cannot, in all fair- 
ness, expect to have our cause pre- 
sented fully and factually.” 

He called for constructive use of the 
principle of “progressive repetition” in 
selling—and keeping sold—the benefits 
and good will of property insurance. 
It is folly to think that a public rela- 
tions story will stay sold simply be- 
cause it is recited once or twice a 
year. A professional public relations 
program, whether it costs $10 or $10 
million, cannot remove the necessity 
for personal effort. 

This personal effort is required of 
the agencies as well as the companies. 





THE OPEN DOOR 


In every business there are prob- 





lems. Some are simple of solution; 
others knotty and involved—the kind 
that call for the thinking and experi- 
ence of the men who ultimately 


have to make the decisions. 


Colonial Life field associates like 
the pleasant informality, the ease 
with which conferences are set up 


to discuss business affairs. 


Yes, our agents and agency heads 
like the welcome sign on the door 
mats of all Home Office associates, 
and for our part we like to see 
them, too. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Since 1897 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 














Now 


Available... 


Accident Register 
1952 


Exhibits for 508 
A &H Carriers 


Order your copy 
today. 


Send $2.50 to 


The Spectator 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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‘Oscar’ 


IAC To Award Advertising 


Will Honor Outstanding Uses Of 
Advertising At IAC Spring Meeting 

















HAT is insurance advertising do- 
ing for you? 

More and more agents and brokers 
are finding that stepped-up advertising, 
promotion and publicity campaigns pay 
off in increased recognition in their 
communities, in more friends, and in 
more premium dollars. 


The agent’s advertisement in news- 
paper or radio, his news release pub- 
lished in the newspaper, his attractive 
circular or calendar— all these aids 
work for him by reaching more pros- 
pects than he can possibly reach by a 
personal call. As supplementary cam- 
paigns, many agents are promoting 
automobile safety, free enterprise, pub- 
lic health or some other worthy cause 
which redounds to the benefit of all 
insurance as well as the producer him- 
self. 


The companies themselves are doing 
an outstanding job of supporting the 
field forces with consumer and trade 
advertising, and direct mail and pub- 
licity efforts. But many agents and 
brokers are taking it on themselves to 
conduct promotional campaigns in their 
own style. 


Agents and Brokers 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, made up of advertising and pub- 
licity directors of stock fire and cas- 
ualty companies, has decided to honor 
some of the more outstanding uses of 
advertising in the field and at the 
same time to stimulate the greater use 
of advertising and publicity by agents 
an! brokers. If you are an agent or 
broker for stock fire and/or casualty 
companies in the United States or 
Canada you are eligible for any of six 
awards which the I.A.C. will make for 
the first time in 1953. 


The awards will be presented at the 
Spring meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in March, 1953, in 
New York City, exact place to be an- 
nounced later. In addition to a top 
“Oscar” award (see cut) there will be 


| certificates for winners in five premium 





divisions as follows: Div. 1, annual 
premiums of $25,000 or under; Div. 2, 
$25,001 to $50,000; Div. 3, $50,001 to 
$100.000; Div. 4, $100,001 to $250.000; 
and Div. 5, over $250,000. 


Top Award 


The top award, the statuette, will be 
awarded to the agent or broker who 
excels all others in the use of adver- 
tising without regard to premium vol- 
ume. Cast in bronze, it will be a thing 
of pride and beauty for your desk at 
home or office or in your office window. 
The pedestal is made up of the three 
letters “IAC,” and the figure which 
forms the pinnacle represents achieve- 
ment. 

Now what do you have to do to qual- 
ify for one of these coveted awards? 
The first thing, obviously, is to review 
your own advertising and _ publicity 
campaigns during 1952. Remember, 
the emphasis of the judges will be on 
the use of advertising; you don’t have 
to be a high-powered advertising ex- 
pert to qualify for this competition. 
Elaborateness of presentation is not a 
factor. Were you successful in placing 
newspaper articles about your firm or 
about insurance in general? Did you 
run any attention-getting newspaper 
ads or radio spots? Did you or an adver- 
tising consultant create any unusual 
blotters, calendars, calling cards, cir- 
culars, stuffers or window displays? 
Did you participate in any community 
project, such as the Red Cross blood 
drive, in a way to bring credit upon 
yourself and upon the insurance indus- 
try generally? 


Anything Goes 


In other words, the IAC will accept 
anything from match book covers to 
skywriting as advertising, according to 
Norris P. Browne, assistant advertising 
manager, Aetna Insurance Group, who 
heads the committee which is conduct- 
ing the awards. The only requirement 
is that you submit some visual evidence 











ADVERTISING ‘OSCAR’ which will be 
presented to winning agent or broker 
at the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in March, 1953, in New York. 





—clippings of ads or releases, a photc- 
graph of a window or counter display, 
etc. And the campaign must have been 
carried on between January, 1952, and 
the deadline date, January, 1953. 


Get Entry Blank 


Your second step, after you have de- 
cided upon the advertising you wish 
to submit, is to obtain an entry blank. 
This can be obtained from your state 
agents’ association headquarters, from 
this magazine or, better yet, directly 
from M. C. Ellison, executive secretary 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, who can be reached care of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, 401 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Once you have submitted your entry, 
all you have to do is sit back and await 
the decision of the judges, who will be 
selected from the field of publishing, 
advertising and insurance. You can 
rest assured that your entry will be 
given the most thorough consideration 
before the awards are made. 

Here’s a chance to promote your own 
organization and the insurance busi- 
ness generally. Enter the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference Annual Advertis- 
ing Awards. 
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Mr. Bidwell suggested the responsibili- 
ties of the companies include the need 
to explain the simple economics in- 





volved in the transfer of risk, action 
to minimize misunderstanding on rates, 
demonstrations of the progressive, com- 
petitive nature of the industry, and 
providing far more facilities for public 
relations. 

Local agents can best sell the pub- 


lic on property insurance, Mr. Bidwell 
believes, by programming “insurance 
days” in their community; writing briet 
letters once or twice a year to their in- 
sureds explaining phases of insurance 
merchandising processes; visits to local 
editors and providing them with basic 
insurance literature and news; visiting 
high school principals and teachers and 
providing them with materials for prac- 
tical use in classrooms. 

“The efficiency and economy of prop- 
erty insurance is a fact to be proud of, 
yet we hang back and let other indus- 
tries gain stature as models of modern 
efficiency,” Mr. Bidwell commented. 
“It is a fact involving complex and 
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Nonparticipating Insurance 
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Accident & Sickness Insurance 
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exciting calculations, yet we keep 
silent while others dramatize the so- 
called glamour of their business. It is 
a fact involving great human interest, 
yet we let our industry acquire and en- 
dure the stigma of being a cold and 
mechanical exercise in mathematics.” 


Personality: 


Joe McCarthy 


OE McCARTHY has left THE Spec- 
TATOR to join The Union Labor 
Life, of New York City, as director of 
advertising and public relations. He 
will administer the company’s new pro- 
gram for reorganization of its public 
relations and advertising departments. 
While with Tue Spectrator—a pe- 
riod of about four years—Mr. McCar-. 
thy served as associate editor of The 
Spectator Property and managing edi- 
tor of The Spectator Life. 





At the beginning of this year, when 
both magazines were combined, he was 
appointed life editor. 

Some of Mr. McCarthy’s articles that 
received wide attention this year were: 
The Evolution of a Strike; A Report 
on Life Insurers’ Reports; and Insur- 
ance and the Jersey ‘Pike.’ 


Japan: 


Steady Improvement 


—— Japan, Mr. Chujiro Hama, 
president of Chiyoda Mutual Life. 
assures us that the insurance companies 
are taking steps to hasten recovery 
from the post-war inflation that so seri- 
ously affected all industry there. 

To promote sales, the life insurance 
companies lowered their premium rates 
simultaneously on March 1, 1952, 
adopting a new schedule compiled by 
the Ministry of Welfare. The govern- 
ment cooperated by amending the In- 
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come and Inheritance Tax Laws to 
double the life insurance tax exemp- 
tion limits. Now, life insurance pre- 
miums up to 4,000 Yen per year and 
death benefits up to 200,000 Yen are 
tax-free. 

Mr. Hama is overlooking nothing in 
his efforts to keep his company on a 
sound footing. Branch offices have been 
reorganized to keep costs at a mini- 
mum. A continuous training program 
for supervisors is in full operation and 
the company’s name is kept before the 
public in a radio program called “Puz- 
zle-ring Club Hour,” broadcast from 
station JOKR in Tokyo. 

These efforts are paying off for Chi- 
yoda Mutual. Its 49th annual statement 
reveals a record of steady improvement 
since 1948. In 1951 the company re- 
ceived 22,865,056,000 Yen in new busi- 
ness. Its assets have increased from 
1.309,283,000 Yen in 1948 to 3,336,011.,- 
000 Yen in 1951. 


Statistics: 


Sales Angle 


OMEN already outnumber men 

in the United States, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. This reversal 
of the historic sex ratio in our popula- 
tion occurred in 1945—it showed up 
for the first time in the 1950 census, 
when there were about 1,430,000 more 
women than men. 

Both sexes have shown a long-term 
improvement in mortality, they explain. 
But the reduction has been more rapid 
among females. 

This bit of information all too clearly 
plays up the fact that women are play- 
ing a stronger role in this nation’s econ- 
omy. And they should not be lost in 
the shuffle when you plan your sales 
campaign. Not only are they here to 
stay, but there’s more of ’em. 


Overseas: 


Busy Burma 


E learn from F. W. Lawrence of 

Hanover and New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance that AIU is now writing 
business in Burma. Business appears to 
be brisk. 

Mr. Lawrence stated: “If Premier 
Thakin Nu could consolidate all the 
warring factions and bring Lower 
Burma under control, his country could 
have a favorable trade balance and 
take its place as a great exporter of 
essential goods.” 

In neighboring India AIU has been 
thriving since 1945. The main com- 
modities for fire insurance are cotton 
and jute and Mr. Lawrence tells us 
that there are still cases of incendiarism 


due to the hostility between Moslem 
and Hindu. A revision of underwriting 
policies has been made so that today 
there is a favorable loss ratio. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawrence, the loss ratio on 
cotton from Bombay has been satis- 
factory. 

In India, marine rates are mostly 
tariff, he said. Because of differences 
in railroad gauge, necessitating fre- 
quent handling of merchandise, inland 
marine insurance remains difficult. Tea, 
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being quite expensive and the national 
drink, lends itself to shipment pilfering. 

As in other lands, alas, automobile 
property damage insurance is poor busi- 
ness in India, but third party liability 
is good. All companies have a “knock 
for knock” agreement relating to auto 
claims. 

The “let’s do business with India” 
bug must have bitten deeply recently. 
One American oil company has made a 
deal with the government to distill crude 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





an HE Royal Exchange, as one of the oldest com- 
panies in the world, has made consistent progress, 
increased in strength, maintained its record for 
efficient operation, and rendered excellent service 
to agents and insureds for 232 years. 


Ye Royal Exchange Group 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
* 

FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE 

FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 
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Vou Get 
This “Extra” 





From Phoenix - Connecticut 
Fieldmen 


One concern of ours is that you 
prosper. Often the methods used 
in running an insurance office 
spell all the difference between 
success and failure. To bring you 
the latest facts about low-cost in- 








surance office operation, we run 
an Agency Management Service 
Deparment. Find out how this 
department can help you, simply 
by writing to .. 


W “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Executive Offices: 
52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 


TIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 








PREMIUMS 
EVERY RATE EVERY AMOUNT 


A brand new set of tables containing pre- 
calculated premiums at annual rates of 
%¢ thru $5.00 showing 1, 8, and 5 year 
premiums for fire insurance policies. On 
heavy enamel finished paper 7% x i1 
inches with plastic binding which allows 
flat opening at any page—thumb-indexed 
so you can flip to any page in an instant 
and read the premium. 


Send check or money order $5. 00 


POST PAID 


Percy G. Woon, Agent 
P. O. Box 1915S Selma, Alabama 
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oil, while another U. S. drug company 
is building a plant. 

Indian insurance companies have also 
become internationally minded. Some 
already have branches in Canada, Ger- 
many, Egypt and Japan. Continued ex- 
pansion is expected. 

Last but not least, is Ceylon where 
the Security Insurance Company en- 
tered this year to write marine insur- 
ance. Mr. Lawrence’s own group, Han- 
over and New Hampshire have been in 
this little known country for some time. 


Fire: 


Spot Announcements 


HE national advertising program 

of the capital stock fire insurance 
business will get a boost from a series 
of 14 radio spot announcements pre- 
pared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters of New York. 

The announcements are designed to 
emphasize the vital role insurance plays 
in helping the individual, the com- 
munity and the nation. They warn of 
the dangers of under-insurance, point- 
ing up the importance of the local 
agent in the insurance business. The 
announcements are prepared so that the 
name and address of the sponsoring 
local agent may be inserted. They vary 
from 20 to 50 seconds in length and 
can be used between radio programs 
or on agent-sponsored broadcasts. 

Copies of the announcements may be 
had free of charge from the board, 85 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Life: 


Play Ball! 


T looks like Russia’s propagandists 

let themselves open for a fast curve 
in recently criticizing American base- 
ball as the graveyard of pauperized 
athletes no longer able to compete in 
the Major Leagues. Mr. Thomas J. 
Parkinson, president of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, pitches a few 
hard facts at them which deflate their 
ostensible concern for the American 
athlete. 

He points out that the Major League 
Baseball Players Annuity and Insur- 
ance Plan, developed and underwritten 
by The Equitable, assures 762 players, 
coaches and trainers life insurance pro- 
tection and regular monthly pension 
checks after retirement. Life insurance 
benefits ranging from $5,322 to $10,644 
have already been paid to the benefici- 
aries of seven big league ball players. 

Nine coaches and trainers will be re- 
tired during 1952, including the fa- 
mous John Honus Wagner, who ended 
his career as a coach with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. The first retirement 


benefits were issued this year, merely 
five years after the plan was organized. 

Annuity benefits are payable, in 
most cases, at age 50 and are graded 
from $50 to $100 a month, according 
to the individual’s total service. The 
maximum $100 monthly pension check 
is received by players with ten years or 
more service. Players’ payments to the 
fund are graded according to total 
service at the beginning of each cham- 
pionship season. Cost per year ranges 
from $45 for a member with less than 
87 days’ total service, to $451 for those 
with eight years and 87 days or more 
service. 

The big league clubs contribute ap- 
proximately $250 a year for each mem- 
ber on active rosters. Additional re- 
quired by the fund are obtained from 
the following sources: the net gate 
receipts from the All-Star Game; Radio 
and television receipts from the AIll- 
Star Game; 85 per cent of the World 
Series radio receipts; The World Series 
television receipts. 

Upon leaving baseball, a player 
eligible for a pension may elect to de- 
fer commencement of payments until 
age 65, at which time payments would 
be substantially increased. This, 
coupled with Social Security and the 
benefits of any other pension plan 
the player might be eligible for, would 
provide a comfortable retirement 
cushion. 

We are informed that an outline of 
the plan is being prepared for the 
Voice of America. If this information 
pierces the Iron Curtain, perhaps The 
Equitable Life will receive requests 
from Russion soccer players for a 
similar plan. 


Aecident: 
Driver Awards 


E were indeed happy to learn of 

the progress being made by the 
National Driver Education Award Pro- 
gram in reducing the menace of auto- 
mobile accidents. Under the program, 
almost 3,000,000 high school students 
are being taught safe driving habits. 

Mr. Thomas N. Boate, manager of the 
accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, reports that for the first 
time enrollment in driver training 
courses in the public schools went over 
the 50 per cent mark. During the past 
year, the 726,204 enrollees represented 
54 per cent of the 1,356,820 eligibie 
students, an increase of 9 per cent over 
1950-51 enrollment. 

These figures are certainly encourag- 
ing, but what impressed us most about 
the program this year is the new basis 
of evaluating the quality of the train- 
ing being given the students in granting 
the various state awards for Excellence, 
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Honor and Merit. Heretofore, only two 
categories of awards were granted, 
Superior and Meritorious, both based 
solely on the number of eligible pupils 
enrolled and the number of schools giv- 
ing instruction. 

In calling attention to the quality of 
instruction, those responsible for the 
program show real understanding of the 
problem of keeping our highways from 








becoming the “last mile” for many of 
our citizens. 

Massachusetts, which ranked with 
nine other states last year for the 
Superior award, was first this year with 


a score of 16814. Delaware was second 


to have a nation of better-trained young 
drivers when every school offers driver 
education courses to all students who 
are eligible to take them.” 


Survey: 


Costs Rising 


NOTHER factor in the rising cost 

of business is glaringly brought to 
light by a survey of fringe-benefit costs 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Not only are these costs 
at an all time high for industry as a 
whole, but they are mounting steadily. 
A cross-section of 59 insurance com- 
panies was surveyed, revealing that 
fringe payments by employers totaled 
$621 per employee in 1951, accounting 
for 21.7 per cent of the payroll. Costs 
for the insurance industry averaged 
32.5 cents per payroll hour, compared 
to 31.5 cents for all manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries in the 


sions, etc.): $203; (3) Paid rest pe- 
riods, lunch periods, etc.: $39; (4) 
Payments for time not worked: $231; 
(5) Profit-sharing payments, Christ- 
mas bonuses, etc.: $68. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, the Cham- 
ber’s director of economic research, 
said that the major impact of fringe 
benefits in prosperous times is on the 
consumer to whom the costs are passed 
on as higher prices. In depression, the 
impact is on profits and employment. 

“The over-all need,” he stressed, “is 
to keep our economy productive so that 
it can carry these economic loads.” 


Life: 


New Radio Series 


MERICA’S constant fight against 
its top killers, heart disease and 
cancer, is just one of the subjects of a 
new series of program starting over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System Sep- 





with 166 points. Both states received 
this year’s top award of Excellence. 
Mr. Boate, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of this year’s program, neverthe- 
less had this to say: “There were, how- 
ever, 46 per cent of the students eligible 
to take driver education courses who 
were not receiving them, and 60 per 
cent of the nation’s high schools were 
aot offering this training. We will begin $80; 


survey. 

Fringe-benefits 
into five categories. 
business, 


follows: 


Unemployment 


BUILT UPON A — FOUNDATION 





Our 238 Junior and Senior Dynamo Club Members averaged 
over $350,000 of Ordinary Life business during 1951 


WE HAVE: Keres Ve Reason 


A. A WELL-TRAINED SALES ORGANIZATION 

B. ARMED WITH EXCELLENT SALES TOOLS and 
HIGHLY COMPETITIVE SALES MERCHANDISE 

C. A LIBERAL COMPENSATION PLAN . . . INCLUDES 


]. Free Hospitalization 3. A Non-Contributory Pension Plan 
2. Group Insurance up to $6,000 4. Disability Benefits 


Four Decades of Progress (1912-1952) 


1. An all time high in new sales, $116,000,000 in 1951 (Includes re-instatements 
ond revivals) 

2. Half a billion dollars of insurance in force 

3. Complete mutualization 

4. The completion and occupancy of our new $3,000,000 Home Office Building 

The progress of Pan-American Life Insurance Company is meas- 


ured by the ability and success of its agency organization. 


For Information Address 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO 








CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & Agency Director 






NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A 


were broken down 
For the insurance 
the employer’s contribution 
per employee in each category was as 
(1) Legally required payments 
(Old-Age and Survivor’s 
Compensation, 
(2) Voluntary payments (Pen- 





H. O. 





tember 30, from 9:05 to 9:30 p. m., EST. 

The Mutual network is producing the 
series as a public service under the 
guidance of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Entitled “The Search That Never 
Ends,” the programs will also present 
such subjects as the development of 
antibiotics, problems of obesity, family 
budgeting, and America’s longevity and 
retirement problems. 


~Paorits 


Join National Reserve Life, and be 
a part of our big expansion program— 
and you will have the opportunity of 
creating profits for yourself. 


Insurance, 
etc.) : 


Attractive, worthwhile territory is 
now available. 


Our tested and efficient Sales Train- 
ing Program will help you achieve top 
earnings. 


Write today for complete, 
confidential information. 


S. H. WITMER, CHM. OF THE BOARD 
CHAPMAN, PRES. W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRES. 









‘ NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


[TOPEKA SHOUX FALLS 








ly 





Operating in one of the greatest new wealth producing areas un the 
Wned Slates Where the sperd of the pioneer sidi prevacls 
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IFE insurance agents didn’t let down 
as you might expect during the 
month of August. A release from the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
received in Mid-September shows they 
produced 9 per cent more in August of 
1952 than they had during August, 
1950. The table shown below gives full 
details. 

But if production should slip ever so 
slightly during September, it would be 
understandable in view of the heavy 
convention schedule that occupied both 
agents and company executives. The 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, covered elsewhere in 
this issue, was held at Atlantic City’s 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, and hardly 
had the seats cooled off than the stal- 
warts of the Life Office Management 
Association moved into the same quar- 
ters for their annual conference. 

One of the LOMA talks dealt with 
a problem that, while serious, has re 
ceived surprisingly little attention. The 
problem was the common cold, and the 
LOMA heard Dr. Floyd M. Green, 
medical director of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, tell how 
his company had reduced the costly 
effects of this malady on their office 
workers. 

Citing a three-year organized drive 
by his company against employee colds, 
Dr. Green said that absenteeism has 
been sharply curtailed, with the cold 
talking a less important role. 

The company’s program consisted of 
three activities: (1) Education of em- 
ployees as to causes and consequences 
of the cold; (2) air sterilization in the 
offices; and (3) dispensary treatment 
for those with colds, as well as other 
ailments. 

To double check the results of the 
program, Dr. Green said, careful rec- 
ords were maintained and the air steri- 
lization system was briefly discontinued 
three times. Each time, there was an 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


|N Review: 


immediate, sharp rise in colds and ab- 
senteeism. Once the entire program 
was stopped for a three-month period 
and absenteeism due to colds increased 
almost 100 per cent, compared with the 
previous two years. On another oc- 
casion, a temporary break in the air 
sterilization process, unknown to the 
management, was discovered by a sud- 
den, unwarranted rise in colds and 
absenteeism. 

“Each individual in the United States 
on the average will probably have two 
colds a year with a duration of five 
days each,” Dr. Green said. “The mini- 
mum days lost by workers on account 
of the common cold and its after-effects 
is five per annum. The life insurance 
business alone has a loss of 625,000 
days per year among company office 
workers, due to the cold.” 

In addition to the actual work time 
lost, there is heavy cost from inefficient 
work by those reporting to work with 
colds, he pointed out. 

A recent study showed the ratio of 
colds increased when the family in- 
cluded school children, rising the with 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for August and the first eight months in each 
of the last two years were reported by the Association as follows: 


August Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 























Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $ 1,571 $ 1,467 $ 1,785 7% 
Group 306 244 314 25 
Industrial 442 424 414 4 
Total $ 3,219 $ 2,135 $ 2,513 9% 
First 8 Months’ Purchases 
(009,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $13,053 $11,656 $11,265 12% 
Group 2,650 2,695 3,051 —2 
Industrial 3,726 3,595 3,645 4 
Total $19,429 $17,946 $17,961 8%, 
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the number of children, Dr. Green 
added. “A family consisting of father, 
mother and one child will have 4.4 colds 
each per year,” he said. “If there are 
two children in the family, each mem- 
ber will have 6.0 colds each per year; 
if three children are in the family, they 
will suffer through 6.7 colds each per 
year.” 

Tremendous strides in productivity 
among life insurance office workers 
have been made in the past decade. 
Devereux C. Josephs of New York, told 
the LOMA. 

Citing the experience of his own com- 
pany, Mr. Josephs said that “our aver- 
age efficiency, the output of work per 
man-hour of labor, increased about 31 
per cent between 1940 and 1950.” In 
other words, he pointed out, “if we had 
continued our 1940 methods unchanged 
for 10 years, it would have required 
31 per cent more labor to get the 
work done in 1950—which would have 
meant employment of 2000 additional 
people.” Even without these additional 
workers, the payroll doubled in the 
decade, due to increases in the going 
wage rate as set by competition. 

Mechanization has accounted for 
much of the change, Mr. Josephs stated, 
some measure of the addition of ma- 
chines being found in the rise of in- 
vestment per worker from $70 in 1900 
to $140 in 1920 and $260 in 1950. 

“We are only on the threshold of an 
expanded rate of capital expenditure 
which will give the white collar worker 
the effectiveness that we can expect 
from full utilization of modern tech- 
nology,” he added, pointing to the 
$1,700 machine investment per worker 
in private industry as a whole. 

Life insurance being an expanding 
business, these productivity increases 
do not result in disemployment, Mr. 
Josephs said. 

So important is the matter of meth- 
ods and procedures and worker efi- 
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ciency that the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company has established a sepa- 
rate department to study and recom- 


mend changes. 


With all the new machines, the indi- 


vidual worker remains the key to suc- 
cessful operation, Mr. Josephs coun- 
seled, and human relations should have 
top management priorities. 


American College 


EETING at the same time as the 

NALU in Atlantic City, the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters wit- 
nessed what can only be regarded as 
an historical event—the celebration ot 
its 25th Anniversary. 

Reporting that 4786 candidates have 
successfully completed their Chartered 
Life Underwriter examinations in these 
25 years, Dr. S. S. Huebner, presi- 
dent, made the silver anniversary an- 
nual report at the annual meeting cf 
the trustees. 

Dr. Huebner also pointed out that 
367 candidates successfully passed all 
five C.L.U. examinations this year. 
These candidates, subject to approval 
of experience requirements, are to re- 
ceive their C.L.U designations at the 
Silver Anniversary Conferment dinner. 

In addition to these successful can- 
didates, another 6380 candidates have 
credit for the successful completion of 
one or more of the five C.L.U. examina- 
tions, an increase of 424 over the 1951 
total. In all, 11,166 candidates have 
completed all or part of the C.L.U. 
examinations. 

Dr. Huebner estimated that approxi- 
mately 21,000 persons have undertaken 
studies to achieve the professional 
designation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer. 

As it turned out, this was Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s last report as president, for Dr. 
David McCahan, professor of insurance 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Phi!- 
adelphia, Pa., was elected the new 
president of the American College. 

Dr. Huebner, who had been president 
of the college since 1934, was elected 


NEW C.L.U. PRESIDENT AND STAFF 





Dr. David McCahan (seated, right), new president of American College of 
Life Underwrites, confers with his staff: left to right, Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
Leroy G. Steinbeck, Arthur W. Mason, Jr. and Walter B. Wheeler. 


OFFICERS ELECTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 





New officers at meeting of the American Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers are, left to right: Gerald W. Page, James W. Smither, Jr., Frederick 
W. Floyd, Frank Cooper, George Neitlich, and Leroy G. Steinbeck. 





Speakers and members of the 1928 class of the American College of Life Underwriters at their annual dinner. 
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president-emeritus. Dr. McCahan was 
advanced from the position of execu- 
tive vice-president, a post he had held 
since September, 1951. Prior to that 
time he had been dean of the college 
since September, 1934, 

Other officers elected for the coming 
year are: Julian S. Myrick, chairman 
of the board; Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
dean; Joseph H. Reese, secretary; 
Sewell W. Hodge, treasurer; and 
Robert Dechert, counsel. 

Dr. McCahan, the new president of 
the college, lives in Swarthmore, Pa. 
He is executive director of the S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education, a member of the board of 
trustees of the College Retirement 


Equities Fund, the boards of directors 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
the Reliance Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
and the American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 


Guertin Award 


NOTHER life insurance educational 
note cropped up during Septem- 
ber: the establishment of the Mary 
Louise Guertin Actuarial Award for 
senior actuarial students at Trinity Col- 
lege. The award, which was set up by 
Alfred N. Guertin, actuary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, will mean $100 





anniversary year. 


spur them on. 


200 East 70th Street 


OUR AGENTS are Front-Runners 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company congratulates 
its field force on the pace it is setting in ’52, our silver 


As they head past the three-quarter pole and into the 
stretch drive, The Union Labor Life’s agents are aiming 
for new company production records. The forecast for 
the sprint to the tape is excellent. Our men have what 
it takes in reserve—and they’ve got the company to 


If you’re interested in being a front-runner in a com- 
petitive field let The Union Labor Life show you how. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRafalgar 9-2800 
Matthew Woll, President 


New York 21, N. Y. 














peste 
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aay 
TRACTION 


The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a 
track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
schedule with his production timetable. 


Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
agents make the grade to superior heights of 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 











to the student who “shall be selected 
by three Fellows of the Society of Actu- 
aries, named by the College, as having 
personal qualities which, in their opin- 
ion, are indicative of future capacity 
and leadership in the actuarial profes- 
sion.” The student must also have com- 
pleted satisfactorily the first two parts 
of the preliminary examinations for as- 
sociateship in the Society of Actuaries, 
or equivalent, and have acquired schol- 
arship grades in math, English and 
economics. 


New Advertising 


NOTHER life insurance educational 
feature that broke into the news 
last month was the unveiling of the new 
advertising campaign of the Institute 
of Life Insurance (See advertisement 
in this issue). The campaign, which 
will attempt to educate the public 
about life insurance, will reach an esti- 
mated 50,000,000 people. 

As a basis for the new series, Holgar 
Johnson, Institute president, said that 
the Institute had surveyed a cross-sec- 
tion of the public, questioning people 
in all walks of life and in every age 
group to find out what they want to 
know about life insurance. The five 
leading questions: How much life in- 
surence should a man own?; How do 
life insurance companies figure pre- 
miums?; Why must life insurance poli- 
vies be so long?; Are life insurance 
companies subject to public super- 
vision? ; People are living longer today, 
how has this affected the cost of life 
insurance? 

For the answers consult your local 
newspaper. 


Company Notes 


_ C. ELSTON joins the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company 
as Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager and Publication Editor. Mr. 
Elston served in a similar capacity for 
the past 64% years with the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, an- 
nounces its intention to increase agents’ 
first-year commissions by 10 per cent 
as soon as approval is received from 
the Salary Stabilization Board. 

Mr. Louis Phillips, Editor of the 
Southern Insurer, died at his home in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on August 25... . 
Active in insurance and publication cir- 
cles in the South for more than half 
a century, he was fondly referred to 
as “Father of the Conference.” 

George F. B. Smith, executive vice- 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was elected 
to the company’s board of directors 
September 19, 1952. 
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66 
gi own ite insurance is to have success 


of a most basic sort 


99 


A message suggesting a point of view especially helpful to younger men, by CHARLES E. WILSON President, General Motors Corporation 


“Quccess for the individual, I think, 
comes down to three very per- 
sonal things. It is accomplishment. It 
is freedom. And it is satisfaction. 
“That being the case, the man who 
has started a life insurance program has 
achieved success of a genuine order. 
**He has taken the first step along 
today’s straightest road to family 
security. And that is accomplishment. 
‘*He has found new freedom from an 
economic worry that often holds men 
back in their undertakings. 
‘And he enjoys the satisfaction which 
comes when we put first things first. 
“Today, more than 80 million Amer- 
icans own life insurance. Aside from 
the advantages this represents to so 
many, it is reassuring for another rea- 
son. It means that in these times when 
individual initiative is often valued too 
lightly, 80 million Americans have had 
the courage and practical good sense to 
provide for themselves on their own.” 


* 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


This company is one of the six largest. It 
has more than 90 years’ experience and an 
outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 
differences among life insurance companies. 
It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the new life insurance issued by this com- 
pany goes to those already in the North- 
western Mutual “‘family.” 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? It would 
be wise to do so. You'll find real advantages 
in calling upon the skill and understanding 
of a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





A NORTHWESTERN muTUAL PoticyHoLDER. Mr. Wilson's first life insurance was a gift from his 
father on his 21st birthday, while he was a student apprentice in engineering. Mr. Wilson now owns 
& Northwestern Mutual policies. 


Tle NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Lf Assurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, TIME, NEWSWEEK AND SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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HE automobile again hogged the 

spotlight in the fire and casualty 
business during the month of Septem- 
ber. And since September is a biz 
month for conventions, if the speeches 
made about the automobile situation 
were laid end to end some poor street- 
cleaner would have a helluva walk for 
himself. 

There was little new about any of the 
speeches. Accompanying a round of 
automobile rate increases, the talks by 
bureau men stressed the fact that the 
increases were necessary. “Last year, 
motorists rolled up one of the worst 
automobile accident records in the his- 
tory of ....” “The motor vehicle ac- 
cident curve, both in number and se- 
verity of accidents, continues to climb.” 

There was one slightly new twist 
(from Paul H. Blaisdell, public safetv 
director of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies): “Why is it 
possible today, in 22 states, to have a 
television screen in full view of the 
driver to add plunging necklines and 
home runs to the distraction of high- 
speed traffic?” 

More of the comments ran true to 
form—the drivers make the rates, the 
inflationary spiral, the excessive jury 
awards, the poor enforcement systems, 
the ease of licensing requirements, the 
need for education of drivers and pe 
destrians, the design of modern auto- 
mobiles and, of course, the necessity 
of “letting the public know.” 

On the latter point, the agents, the 
men who really deal with the public, 
the real “shock-troops of the business,” 
assembling for their many state and 
their one big national convention were 
also vocal about the automobile situa- 
tion. But to the problems of safety 
and education, they found another part 
of the automobile situation that gave 
them pause: they couldn’t get auto- 
mobile insurance for all the people 
who wanted it. 

Concern over the lack of a market 
for automobile liability insurance 


PROPE 


RT Y 


INSURANCE 


IN Review 


cropped up again and again at conven- 
tions of agents during September. The 
consensus was simple, the market situ- 
ation was tough and it was getting 
tougher. 


Important Factor 


One factor that the agents ‘felt was 
making the situation worse was the 
fact that many direct writers and mu- 
tuals were cutting back on their busi- 
ness—in some instances cancelling 
whole agencies or whole territories. 
These companies, which need the 
“cream of the crop” of the automobile 
business to pay losses and still be able 
to pay dividends to policyholders, had 
to act fast when higher loss ratios 
threatened, and their pulling out of the 





market had thrown more of a burden 
on regular stock carriers who, tradi- 
tionally, have tried to take more of the 
bad with the good. 


PROPOSED NEW HOME OFFICE 





This drawing shows the proposed new home office of the Selected Risks 
Indemnity Company which will be located in Branchville, New Jersey. 
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But the peculiar part of the situa- 
tion was that not all of the independents 
or direct-writers were reacting this way. 
Some agents complained that some of 
the larger independent direct-writers 
were writing more business than ever, 
and apparently were doing so at a profit. 
It was a tough thing to explain how an 
agent in one state found his market sat- 
urated by the withdrawal of direct- 
writers from the field, while an agent 
from a neighboring state was concerned 
over meeting the competition from the 
direct writers. 

Another agency sentiment that seems 
widespread enough to be called general 
is the opposition to New York State’s 
“demerit ratingplan.” The reaction of 
agents to the plan seems to be that a 
merit, or demerit rating plan just isn’t 
worth the trouble it causes. 


‘Tie-in’ Sales 

One other gripe concerned with the 
automobile market situation broke into 
the open last month when stories ap- 
peared telling that the Justice Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., and the 
New York State Insurance Department 
were carrying on investigations of “tie 
in” sales for automobile insurance. 
Here is the way the “tie-ins” work: an 
agent wants to place some automobile 
business, but all his casualty companies 
turn him down. He finds another cas- 
ualty company which is willing to write 
some automobile business for him, pro- 
vided—and this is the crux of the deal 
—the agent agrees to provide them witk 
a nice chunk of profitable fire or other 
business. 

Indications are that the investigations 
are only of an exploratory nature at 
the present time, but if evidence of co- 
ercion or any unfair trade practice is 
uncovered, then legal action might be 
taken. 

What might be important if this 
practice continued would be the fact 
that companies writing only fire busi- 
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ness might find themselves at a serious 
disadvantage in competing for business 
with multiple-line carriers. In other 
words they might find some of their 
more profitable lines taken away from 
them and given to a casualty company 
(with multi-peril powers) by an agent 
who wanted to find a greater outlet for 
his automobile business. 


A Warning 


Just to make the automobile picture 
complete, Warren N. Gaffney, commis- 
sioner of insurance for New Jersey, 
speaking before the N. J. agents told 


4 





them that the insurance companies had 
better writer automobile liability in- 
surance or compulsory insurance and/ 
or a state fund would develop. He 
said that reports of companies cutting 
down on automobile business or refusing 
to write new business, if true, meant 
that the companies were failing to dis- 
charge their obligations to the public. 

“We expect,” Commissioner Gaffney 
said, “companies engaged in the auto- 
mobile liability business in this state 
to write risks broadly and without dis- 
criminaton on the ground of race, creed 
or color. If necessary, we are prepared 
to seek legislative authority to accom- 
plish that objective. 

“Insurers that have built up large 
assets in the past, partly by the writing 
of automobile liability lines, certainly 
assumed definite responsibilities to the 
public thereby. They should not be al- 
lowed to retreat from this field of un- 
derwriting now that the going has be 
come rough, and then perhaps to return 
when, and if, a solution of the high ac- 
cident rate is achieved. In its very na- 
ture the insurance business is based 
upon long experience; it should not be 
a haven for the opportunists who want 
to play in the game only in good 
weather and when assured of satisfac- 
tory profits.” 


Those Packages 


It was last month, too, that multi- 
peril homeowners policies cropped up 
again in the news. The Multiple Peril 
Insurance Rating Organization came up 
with two policies that were promptly 
approved for use in Pennsylvania and 
California. The policies are designed 
to cover, for a single indivisible pre- 
mium on a named period basis, the nor- 
mal hazards that might be encountered 
by a person owning and living in his 
own home. One policy offers broeder 


coverage than the other, and both are 
written for a three-year term, with pro- 
vision for annual payments, if desired. 
It is believed that premium charges will 
amount to about 20 per cent less than it 
would cost for equivalent coverage at 
manual rates. Further elaboration of 
these policies will be found in the “Cov- 
erages and Forms” department of THE 
SPECTATOR, either in this or succeeding 
issues. 

During September the companies of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific were given the opportunity to 
vote on a new broad-coverage dwelling 
form just developed by the Board. This 


policy would cover, under one docu- 
ment attached to the standard fire pol- 
icy, dwelling and contents fire, extend- 
ed coverage, additional extended cover- 
age and other features. The Pacific 
Board, incidentally, received a vote of 
confidence from the Far West Agents 
Conference for the fact that it had 
consulted with agents while it was pre- 
paring the new form. 


Other Happenings 


Other happenings of September are 
covered in greater detail in some fea- 
ture articles covering conventions in 
this issue. As usual the “cross coun- 





THE MARINES began carving their reputation during the 
Revolution, when they were two battalions strong. Today, 177 years 
later, whenever the job calls for rugged assault— when the odds 
look impossible — we call out the Marines. We know their reputation. 


ACCENT ON REPUTATION 





Reputations in any field aren’t bestowed; they’re won. 


F«D’s reputation simmers down to this: (1) Unexcelled 


service to its representatives in both the underwriting and 


production of bonding business (2) an unchallenged rec- 


ord for the prompt and fair settlement of claims. 


Speedy, intelligent sales help for the F&D representa- 


tive is always on call, at any of 50 strategically-located 


field offices throughout the country. That helps the agent 


get fidelity and surety customers. Quick, equitable claim 


settlements help him keep them. 


If you are interested in increasing your bonding income 


... write Fa&D, specialists in the fidelity and surety field 


for 62 years. Write today. 
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try” department carries notes on addi- 
tional events with some elaboration and 
editorial comment. 


Company Notes 


SITE for a home office building 

for the Insurance Companies of 
Texas Group has been purchased on 
the Central Expressway in Dallas. 
Jesse W. Randall, president of The 
Travelers Insurance Companies, an- 
nounces the appointment of Russell 
D. Leinbach as secretary of the 
Branch Office Administration Depart- 
ment. From Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association and its subsidiary, the 


Northwest Casualty Company, we learn 
that O. Jacobsen, secretary, has been 
elected a member of the board. John 
H. Bolton, vice-president and member 
of the board, was elected treasurer to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Alexander Scott. W. E. Schno- 
berger, assistant secretary, has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of controller. 

The Founders’ Insurance Company 
of Los Angeles, California, has ap- 
pointed Brundick & Bowles, Inc., man- 
aging general agents of Jacksonville, 
Florida, for the entire state of Florida. 
Effective October 1, Wilson D. Sked, 


assistant vice-president, will transfer 
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from the Boston office of Marsh & 
McLennan, national insurance brokers, 
to the Chicago office, where he will 
assist Robert C. Borwell, vice-president, 
in the production department. At a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, E. K. O’Brien has been elected 
secretary and Harold C. Sanders has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
company. Robert L. Hurley, actuary 
for Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
has been admitted to membership in 
the National Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. C. W. Niedecker has been 
elected a vice-president of AIU Inc., 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle. 

Mr. Ferd M. Cook was elected vice- 
president of American Automobile In- 
surance Co. Word from Capetown. 
South Africa, brings sad news of the 
passing of Mr. R. Y. Sketch, former 
chairman of the Phoenix Assurance 
Co., Ltd., on September 12. Mr. Sketch 
made frequent trips to the U. S. and 
formed many friendships among the 
insurance fraternity here. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
announces a new advertising campaign 
heralding Prudential Insurance Co.'s 
entry into sickness and accident cover- 
age. A 1000-line ad is running in news- 
papers in 146 markets. More markets 
will be added, and a 13-week campaign 
of 24 smaller ads is now in progress 
on a test basis in Maryland. Harry B. 
Gilmore, Jr., has been elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Co. 

N. T. Joost, president of H. C. Hare 
Co., Jacksonville, died suddenly on 


RECEIVES AWARD 





William H. Seymour, left, vice-prest- 

dent of the loss prevention depart- 

ment of Liberty Mutual, Boston, re 

ceives first annual George Henry Tyné 

Award from John A. Appleman, presi- 

dent of the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel. 
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August 13, 1952. On about September 
4, Mr. Karl Vasen will join the staff of 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Co. and General Insurance Corp. of 
Fort Worth, Texas, as executive vice- 
president of the two companies. 
Thomas Hook, former superintendent 
of the accident and health department 
of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, died on July 23 
at the age of 79. United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Inc., announces that 
Jack R. West has been appointed resi- 
dent vice-president, Harris C. Good- 
rich, manager at Los Angeles and John 
J. White, manager at San Francisco. 
Samuel E. Thompson, an associate of 
The General Reinsurance Group for 
the past twenty-two years, died sud- 
denly at his home on August 1, 1952. 

William H. Koop, for many years 
chief executive and director of the in- 
surance companies of the Great Ameri- 
can Group and a leading figure in the 
fire insurance industry, died on August 
25 after a brief illness at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey. 

In Boston, Mr. Townsend Buggey, 
Jr., an executive of The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies, died sud- 
denly on August 22, 1952. C. L. Rolfe, 
of the National Fire Insuruance Com- 
pany of Hartford, was elected secre- 
tary at the meeting of the board of 
directors. 

Henry Kujawa has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of American Farmers 
Mutual and appointed general under- 
writing manager. 


LATIN AMERICAN AWARD 





President Crawford Hl. Ellis of Pan- 
American Life. New Orleans, received 
the 1951 Thomas F, Cunningham 
Award for outstanding service ta the 
betterment of relations with the Latin 
American countries. 
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Guardian Life 


HE Guardian Life Insurance Com- 

pany of America, New York, 
started offering a broad variety of per- 
sonal accident and health contracts, 
both commercial and guaranteed re- 
newable, on September 15. Individual 
and family hospital expense policies 
will be added to the line before the 
end of the year. 

There are five commercial contracts 
in the new line, four of them schedule 
type policies. One, the Preferred Ac- 
cident Policy, provides monthly income 
for life in event of total disability re- 
sulting from accident. Optional bene- 
fits include a partial disability provi- 
sion paying a 50 per cent benefit for 
as long as 12 months, principal sum, 
blanket medical expense, and a double 
indemnity provision which doubles loss 


life contracts 


of time and life benefits for accidents 
on land, sea or air common carriers, 
scheduled or non-scheduled. 

A second policy has for its basic 
benefit blanket medical expense in 
event of accident, and is intended pri- 
marily for housewives and children. A 
schedule of cash payments for fractures 
is included at no extra cost. Optional 
benefits for this contract include prin- 
cipal sum and double indemnity. 

The third contract is the Preferred 
Health Policy; which provides an in- 
come for as long as two years in event 
of total disability resulting from sick- 
ness. House confinement is not re- 
quired. Optional provisions include a 
daily hospital or nurse benefit, miscel- 
laneous hospital expense coverage and 
a broad surgical fees schedule. This 
policy, it should be noted, is sold as 


RECEIVES AWARD AT NALU CONVENTION 





John Marsh (r.) presents to Charles Campbell an award in recognition of his 


outstanding service during his term of office as chairman of the GAMC 
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a unit with the Preferred Accident. 


The fourth policy, also sold as a 
unit with the Preferred Accident, pro- 
vides monthly income for one year for 
house-confining sickness—50 per cent 
benefit if the total disability is not 
house-confining. Optional benefits are 
the same as for the Preferred Health. 

The fifth commercial contract, known 
as the Thriftmaster, is a disability pol- 
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icy designed to be issued only in con- 
junction with new Guardian life in- 
surance. The accident benefits are: 
monthly income for life in event of 
total disability; 50 per cent benefit for 
six months for partial disability; and 
substantial dismemberment benefits. A 
monthly income for as long as two 
years is paid in event of total disabil- 
ity due to sickness, beginning with the 
eighth day of disability. There are no 
optional benefits, and the premium is 
substantially lower than the cost of 
similar coverage purchased without life 
insurance. 

There are three guaranteed renew- 
able policies, all providing lifetime in- 
demnity for total disability due to acci- 
dent. Sickness benefits run for one, 
two or ten years, depending on the con- 
tract selected; house confinement is not 
required. Optional benefits include 
principal sum, daily hospital or nurse 
benefit (for 100 days) and a schedule 
of surgical fees. The right to renew 
is guaranteed to the policy anniversary 
nearest the insured’s age 65. 

All of the contracts contain the fol- 
lowing features: There is provision for 
annual dividends, and benefits will be 
increased 10 per cent if premiums are 
paid annually. 5 per cent if paid semi- 
annually. All passenger air travel, 
scheduled or non-scheduled carriers, 
will be covered, except in military or 
experimental aircraft. The policies are 
free of territorial limitations and bene- 
fits will not be pro-rated because of 
change in occupation. 

All policies provide a broad insuring 
clause. and a liberal definition of total 
disability. Commercial accident poli- 
cies pay for fifty months, non-cancella- 
ble policies sixty months, if the in- 
sured can perform no duty of his regu- 
lar occupation. Thereafter, both com- 
mercial and non-cancellable policies 
pay if the insured cannot engage in 
anv reasonably gainful occupation for 
which he is or could readily become 
qualified. There will be no increase 
in renewal premiums, or decrease in 
benefits. because of increased age 
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Package Deal 


R. ROY C. McCULLOUGH, man- 

ager of the Multiple Peril Insur- 
ance Rating Organization, announced 
that the writing of the organizationr’s 
Homeowners’ policies will become ef- 
fective in four states by the end of 
October. Delaware commenced under- 
writing the policies October Ist, while 
in Colorado October 3lst is the effec- 
tive date. The effective date for Calli- 
fornia is October 15th. Companies in 
Pennsylvania were authorized use of 
the policies effective September 10th, 
but they did not begin underwriting 
until October Ist because of the time 
required for distribution of manuals 
and policy forms. 

Representing a step in development 
of multiple line insurances, the new 
forms are designed for an insured who 
owns and occupies his dwelling as a 
permanent residence. They provide 
coverage on a combination of real and 
personal properties and comprehensive 
personal liability. As respects prop- 
erty, the contracts insure against named 
perils. The usual broad insuring pro- 
visions apply to liability. 

The entire package of coverages in 
a Homeowners’ policy is written for an 
indivisible premium. The insured bene- 
fits by lower costs made possible from 





and 


company savings resulting from the 
package plan. 

Both Policies A and B cover the 
dwelling described in the policy decla- 
rations, appurtenant private structures, 
household and personal property on the 
premises, household and personal prop- 
erty away from the premises, additional 
living expense, comprehensive personal 
liability, and medical payments as re- 
spects third parties. 

Physical damage perils insured 
against include fire, lightning, wind- 
storm and hail, explosion, riot, civil 
commotion, aircraft, vehicles, smoke 
and theft. Where local practice per- 
mits, windstorm and hail are subject to 
a $50 deductible per occurrence. 

In addition to the above perils, Policy 
B also insures, subject to a $50 deducti- 
ble, against perils enumerated in the 
Additional Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment. These are: vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief, vehicles owned or 
operated by the insured or any tenant 
of the described premises, water escape, 
rupture of steam and hot water heating 
systems, ice, snow and freezing, fall of 
trees, collapse and glass breakage. 

Special limits of liability on specific 
types of property are: boats and their 
equipment, $500; money, $100; securi- 
ties and manuscripts, $500; and any 
single unset gem or article of jewelry 
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Coverage and Limitations for New Homeowners Policies 


COVERAGE BASIS FOR EXAMPLE 
A. Dwelling _— $15,000 
B. Appurtenant Private 

Structures 10% of A 1,500 
C. Household and 

Personal Property 

On Premises 40% of A 6,000 
D. Household and 

Personal Property 

Away From 10% of C 

Premises Minimum $1,000 1,000 
E. Additional Living 10% of A in the case of 

Expense (Limited Policy A; 20%, of A in the 1,500 

to 25° per month) case of Policy B 3,000 
F. Comprehensive Minimum $10,000 per 

Personal Liability occurrence; excess limits 

optional for additional premium 10,000 


6. Medical Payments 


Minimum $250 for person; 


extra limits optiona! for 
additional premium 250 
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or fur, $1,000. Otherwise, the exclu- 
sions and limitations as to property 
insured, property perils and _ liability 
covered follow usual market practice in 
present specific policies. In the case 
of either policy, the policyholder must 
take all of the coverages provided in 
the package. 


See table 


The policy is written for bracketed 
amounts. The box on this -page shows 
the separate amounts of insurance for 
each of the seven coverages in the 
package. Credit is permitted for exist- 
ing insurance for policyholders pur- 
chasing the new package before expira- 
tion of their present insurance. In ac- 
cordance with usual dwelling practice 
the contract contains no coinsurance 
clause. All policies are issued for a 
term of three years. Provision is made 
for installment payment of premium 
where desired. 


Equity Protected 


NEW type of liability insurance 

protection is being developed for 
the investing public and owners of 
closely-held corporations. To be known 
as stockholders’ protective insurance, 
the new type of coverage will reimburse 
shareholders for their equity in a cor- 
poration in the event of bankruptcy or 
impairment of net worth due to catas- 
trophe accidents. 

The new policy innovation was created 
by Belt and Ricker, Chicago insurance 
advisory firm, and is currently being 
written by the Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Technically, stockholders’ protective 
insurance is property insurance against 
third party liability perils, plus catas- 


- 



































trophe coverage. It is designed for pur- 
chase by stockholders instead of cor- 
porations, so that policy benefits would 
not be available to creditors of a cor- 
poration in the event of receivership or 
bankruptcy. Under one policy and limit, 
all the liability perils are insured in the 
broadest contract yet introduced. 
Tower Belt, originator of the new 
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policy, said that there has been no 
yardstick for determining adequate lim- 
its of liability insurance protection. The 
increasing liberality of the courts in 
awarding damages in liability suits em- 
phasizes the need for such a yardstick. 

In practice, Belt explained, the cor- 
poration will continue to provide vari- 
ous forms of automobile and general 
liability insurance in nominal amounts. 
The stockholders, as a group, will pur- 
chase the new insurance as excess, and 
in the amount to match the net worth 
of the corporation. 

“Few firms today,” Belt stated, “can 
afford to carry full coverage for all con- 


tingency liability exposures in view of 
the inflationary trend in suits and ver- 
dicts. Yet, protection is needed against 
liabilities that neither the agent, buyer 
nor insurer may have envisioned, but 
which a jury may readily accept as 
correctly placed on a defendant in 
court. While few can afford to carry 
extremely high liability limits, even 
fewer companies can afford to run the 
risk of bankruptcy by being grossly 
under-insured.” 

Belt pointed out that in smaller cor- 
porations, even a run-of-the-mill acci- 
dent could bankrupt the firm. “There 
are many corporations with net worth 
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$1,469.30 
to my income!” 


Bill Connolly, general insurance man 
for 5 years says, “1 added $1,469.30 to 
my income last year by selling Life to 


Bill Connolly is just one of thousands of 
general insurance men making money 
through Prudential’s Brokerage Service 
plan. A Prudential Life specialist helps 
you sell—you get the full commissions. 


Take advantage of this money-mak- 
Call the Prudential 


Ordinary Agency nearest you or mail 


Show me how your “Brokerage Service” plan will benefit me. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 





William H. Connolly 
9 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J. 








of less than $50,000 that could become 
involved in a tort claim far beyond 
their assets,” 

He cited hotel, night club and retail 
store fires, motor vehicle accidents, ex- 
plosions in small factories, as cases in 
point where court claims forced the 
owners into bankruptcy. 

“When catastrophe strikes, not only 
corporate assets but the benefits of in- 
surance become assets of a trustee in 
bankruptcy,” Belt explained. “The 
stockholders who have directly or in 
directly borne the cost of insurance pre 
miums receive little, if any protection 
for their equity. Stockholders protec- 
tive insurance is an ideal form of pro- 
tection for shareholders in corporations, 
particularly when they are closely held. 
It is the first yardstick established for 
this field of insurance.” 


Trip Insurance 


IRLINE Trip Insurance covering 
international flights is now avail- 
able from coin-operated machines for 
the first time. Machines are installed 
at General Edward Lawrence Logan 
Airport in Boston and the Trans World 
Airlines-BOAC ticket office in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Associated Aviation Underwriters an- 
nounced that units will soon be in- 
stalled at other airports in New York, 
Philadelphia, Miami, New Orleans, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

Since premiums for International 
Airline Trip Insurance are not uniform, 
the new machine makes use of special 
tokens. Policies sell at the same rates 
put in force April Ist of last year. 
They are 50¢ per $5,000 for flights to 
Iceland, Central America or South 
America, $1 for flights to Europe, in- 
cluding Ireland and England, and $2 
for the rest of the world. 


New Medical Programs 


WO new underwriting programs 

for professional liability insurance 
in the medical field are now in effect 
in almost all states and territories. Ap- 
proval of the programs is still pending 
in Texas and Hawaii. The state of 
Washington has withdrawn approval on 
one of the plans, but decision is still 
pending on the other, covering miscel- 
laneous medical professional liability 
insurance. 

Manuals distributed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters pro 
vide rules and rates for writing pro 
fessional liability coverage for phys 
cions. surgeons and dentists excluding 
osteopaths. Another manual provides 
rules and rates for the miscellancous 
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medical professional program, which 
includes chiropodists, chiropractors, 
dental hygienists, laboratory techni- 
cians, nurses, opticians, optometrists, 
pharmacists, physio-therapists, veter- 
inarians, and operators of blood banks 
and medical or X-ray laboratories. 

The scope of coverage for the first 
program falls into two categories. 
Coverage A_ (Individual Coverage) 
pays on behalf of the insured all sums 
for which the insured becomes legally 
obligated as damages because of in- 
jury arising out of malpractice, error 
or mistake in rendering, or failing to 
render, professional services in the 
practice of the insured’s profession by 
the insured or by any person for whose 
acts or omissions the insured is legally 
responsible, except as a member of a 
partnership. Coverage B (Partnership 
Coverage) extends the same coverage 
as A to include the acts or omissions of 
the insured’s partner or partners. Poli- 
cies may be obtained for coverage A 
only, B only, or both. 

Coverage is not limited to bodily in- 
jury and property damage. For ex- 
ample, coverage is included for mental 
anguish. The patient must sustain the 
injury or damage during the policy 








period, but there is no time limit on the 
appearance or discovery of the injury. 
No provision is included for payment 
of expenses for immediate medical and 
surgical relief. 

The policy excludes payment where: 
(1) Injury arises out of performance 
of a criminal act or caused by a person 
while under the influence of intoxicants 
or narcotics; (2) liability of others as- 
sumed by the insured under any con- 
tract or agreement, or liability assumed 
by the insured under any agreement 
guaranteeing the result of any treat- 
ment; (3) any use of X-ray apparatus 
for therapeutic treatment. Coverage 
may be obtained if desired, however, on 
payment of additional premium; (4) 
liability of the insured as proprietor, 
superintendent or: executive officer of 
any hospital, sanitarium, clinic with 
bed and board facilities, laboratory or 
business enterprise. 

I:mits of Liability range from $15,- 
000 aggregate limit, with a $5,000 limit 
per claim, to $300,000 aggregate limit, 
with a $100,000 limit per claim. In 3 
year policies, aggregate limits apply 
separately to each annual period, in the 
same manner as for one year policies. 
Under coverage A, the limits apply 


separately to each individual insured. 
Inclusion of more than one insured does 
not increase the limits of liability for 
coverage B. 

While there is a separate miscel- 
laneous medical professional liability 
manual, this kind of insurance is pro- 
vided by endorsement of one or another 
of the professional liability policies, de- 
pending upon the professional classifi- 
cation of the insured. Coverage for the 
following is provided by endorsement 
of the physicians’, surgeons’ and den- 
tists’ professional liability policy: Chi- 


vptometrists, physiotherapists and vet- 
erinarians, whether self-employed or 
employed by others and, when em- 
ployed by others, pharmacists, opti- 
cians, dental hygienists and laboratory, 
X-ray or physiotherapy technicians. 
Coverage for blood banks and medical 
or X-ray laboratories is provided by 
endorsement of the hospital profes- 
sional liability policy. Coverage for pro- 
prietor opticians is provided by en- 
dorsement of the druggists’ liability 
policy. The rates for miscellaneous 
medical professional liability are uni- 


ropodists, chiropractors, nurses, form by class throughout the country. 





Insurance Companies 
something about it 


Through the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, an institution main- 
tained by I!0 stock insurance companies, 
driver-education courses have been given 
to nearly 4,000,000 high school students. 
About 10,000 teachers of driver-education 
for schools and colleges have been trained, 
and a half-million copies of the Associa- 
tion’s driver-education textbook, “Man 
and the Motor Car,” have been distributed 
since 1942 and are now in use in approxi- 
mately 6,000 high schools throughout the 
United States. 
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ON THE HORIZON 








BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


PEANUTS, POPCORN AND KNICKKNACKS 


HAT is it that inspires men to 

greater deeds? That’s an inter- 
esting question. 1 pondered over this 
thought on a recent far western trip. 
The question was stimulated by tales 
told to me by life insurance salesman 
of different companies. One agency 
manager said his men are attracted to 
greater production effort when a special 
drive is started in which prizes are given 
for new business. For example, each 
one of his agents will receive a portable 
radio set worth about twenty dollars, 
if they bring in six completed cases for 
new business within the time limits 
allowed in the contest. Under these 
conditions there were several prize win- 
ners, all of whom exerted terrific energy 
during the drive so as to get something 
for nothing—a portable radio. One 
agent actually admitted that he only 
works during a drive, otherwise he 
“takes it easy.” 

It seems to me that any adult who is 
engaged in the serious business of sell- 
ing life insurance should not require 
this type of artificial respiration to 
make him get up and go to work. 
Strange, is it not, that his home contain- 
ing loved ones who are dependent on 
him is not sufficient inspiration to keep 
a man exerting his best effort. But 
knickknacks in the form of prizes, gives 
him the necessary “lift” which his work 
requires. In childhood, the youngster 
gets a bag of peanuts if he is a good 
hoy. This is some time followed by 2 
box of popcorn to keep him good. But 
apparently when he grows into adult- 
hood his taste changes and knickknacks 
attract him most. Agents who require 
such stimulation should not be engaged 
in the life insurance business. There 
is no place for men, whose bodies have 
grown up but whose minds are still 
infantile. And management should take 
cognizance of the fact that these 
“drives,” containing home-office spon- 
sorship, are most injurious to the wel- 
fare of the field forces. They produce 
business under great pressure, the re- 
sult of which means forced sales that 
do not generally stay on the books. 
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Business produced under great pres- 
sure lapses after the pressure wears 
off. On the same basis, insurance that 
is sold on the sob-stuff, lapses when the 
sobbing ceases. But above all things 
these special drives are injurious to the 
business as a whole. 

In discussing this matter with a young 
agent recently in San Francisco, he 
pointed out the fact that his company 
had a birthday campaign to honor his 
company’s president. The amount of 
business procured during that monta 
was fabulous and widely publicized in 
the press. Therefore he argued it was 
good for the company and excellent for 
the agent. But unfortunately he did not 
realize that most of the business pro- 
cured during that drive was not paid 
business. The published report indi- 
cated the applied-for business but neg- 
lected to tell how much of that business 
was actually paid-for. The technique 
is simple. Under management pressure 
the agents increased the size of their 
cases much larger than the amount 
purchased by the buyer. For example. 
Mr. Jones buys a ten thousand dollar 
insurance policy. The agent applies 
for fifty thousand of insurance and after 
the larger amount is issued, the agent 
pays for ten thousand dollars of that 
protection and returns the excess of 
forty thousand dollars to the company 
with the notation “not placed.” Multi- 
ply this example by several thousand 
similar cases and think of the wasted 
effort and the increased cost in issuing 
these policies that are never sold in 
this type of campaign. Yet the pub- 
lished reports include the fifty thou- 
sand dollar policy and neglect to say 
that only ten thousand was actually 
sold. The campaign itself and the pub- 
licized volume would be a huge joke 
if it were not for the terrible increase 
in cost to the policyholders and the 
corresponding decreasing efficiency of 
the institution which tolerates and en- 
courages this malpractice. In one 
agency alone, an agent filed applica- 
tions, during one of these campaign, 
totaling one million and _ thirty-three 


thousand of life insurance. For his 
“vast” production during this birthday 
campaign, he lead the entire field forces 
of his company and was acclaimed for 
his “loyalty.” Despite this production of 
over a million dollars in a single month, 
he finally failed to pay for more than 
10 per cent of the business issued. 
Furthermore his total paid production 
was only two hundred thousand dollars 
for the entire year, nevertheless his 
company gave him a beautiful plaque 
fully enscribed and richly engraved for 
his “notable achievement.” He was 
subsequently acclaimed under the title 
of “the leading agent.” 

I stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
my fellow underwriters who oppose un- 
truth and misrepresentation in any form 
and who believe that personal dignity 
is an important part of successful sales- 
manship. but that ideal is badly in- 
jured from time to time by high-pres- 
sure salesmanship caused by high-pres 
sure management. In fairness to all 
concerned it must be added that only a 
few institutions in the field of life in- 
surance tolerate and encourage this 
type of nonsense. But unfortunately the 
total effect is widespread. It encour- 
ages some agents to acquire false pub- 
licity through fictitious business. Under 
this system falsification is rewarded. 
This in turn encourages shady prec: 
tices in the field for the psychological 
effects are deep rooted in the minds 0! 
the practitioners. 

The poet John Dryden once pro 
claimed: “Men are but the large! 
growth of children” and this is partici 
larly true of all men who find thei 
inspiration in trivialities and childish 
nonsense. The mere fact that it i3 
tolerated and encouraged by a large 
institution does not change its inferio! 
quality. My hat is off to all life insur 
ance companies who do not seek agenc) 
stimulation through artificial drive: 
Glorification of the company or any © 
its officers in that manner is child’ 
play. Above all things, the dignity 
and worthwhileness of the agent mus! 
not be sacrificed upon the altar of 
executive ego. 
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By J. H. H. 
Equitable Society Representative 


IF | COULD TURN BACK the hands of time and live my life all 
over again, I’d still go ahead and do the same thing I’m 
doing now... being an insurance man. 


I'd still help give people the thing they have the great- 
est hunger for...security. People like Harry Allison, for 


instance. Harry has a fine wife and three swell kids. When LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”... official crime- 
he bought a home, I explained the Assured Home Owner- — en from the files : the Fed- 
‘ . : B tigation . . . anot blic- 
ship Plan to him. Today, Harry enjoys much more than ante A ciate ier igt tim ~ sages 
: ‘ . 2 : service contribution to his community by The 
his home. He enjoys the peace of mind of knowing his Equitable Scciety Representative. 


family won’t lose their home if they should lose him. 


When I hit the pillow at night and think of the many 
different people who are richer in peace of mind because eo GI 
of me, I don’t need sleeping pills. For, in giving peace of a ; 
mind to my fellow men, I have given it to myself... and 


that’s the surest aid to good sound sleep there is! THE, EQ Ul TABLE 


If I could turn back the clock again I’d turn to the une MSSURANCE 
insurance business again for my profession...for my hap- 5  @ ] ¢C 1 ETY 
piness...for my genuine sense of achievement...and once OF THE UNITED: STATES 
again, I’d turn to the Equitable Society ... it’s a great insti- : 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


tution in a great business. THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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E Better—Mr. Salesman! 

How? By being Bigger! You are 
the answer to the problem of “Being 
Better,” of course, and no doubt you 
are aware of many suggestions which 
will help you. However, perhaps if you 
give a few minutes’ thought to the idea 
of “Being Bigger” you may gain some 
assistance from these remarks. 

Is it not true that many individuals 
in a sales organization have the same 
basic capacity? Why is it some achieve 
great success and others only put on a 
fair performance? We all agree, I 
think, that ambition has a large part in 
the success of the top ones. The mate- 
rial for the fire is there with the others 
but perhaps sometimes the spark “am- 
bition” does not kindle it. Because you 
have ambition you are well on the way 
to being a successful salesman. Be- 
cause you have ambition I think you 
can be a better salesman by being a 
“Bigger” Salesman. Because you have 
ambition you are willing to pay the 
price of extra success. 


Extra Effort 


Being a “Bigger Salesman” requires 
some little extra effort on your part. 
You must watch many little things 
which collectively will make you bigger. 

The first suggestion to be “Bigger” 
is to think in “Bigger” terms. You 
must stop being satisfied with your- 
self and your results. You must de- 
mand Bigger things. You must raise 
your sights. If you want something 
badly you must not say that perhaps 
you can’t have it but you must decide 
whether you can reasonably have it 
and if so, then go after it. 

You must be Bigger in your prospect- 
ing, in your proposals, in your presen- 
tations, in everything you talk about 
or do. 

One of the best ways of reviewing 
this “Bigger” improvement suggestion 
with you, I think, is to analyze some 
successful men I am acquainted with 
outside our agency. Why are they now 
“Bigger” and “Better” salesmen? 
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By A. de L. PANET 
Great-West Life Assurance 


sales briefings 


AGENT “A” started in the business 
a few years ago writing average cases 
and not too many. He quite frankly 
was casual about advanced training 
offered by the company. He did not 
read and study on his own time. He 
was difficult with his initial reporting 
but always managed to complete it. 
Now he is an outstanding success! The 
start of his success came after he hap- 
pened on a large case, actually $100,- 
000 of business which was offered to 
him. This man suddenly discovered 
there were actually big cases to be 
sold. He discovered there was as much 
“need” with a big case as with a small 
one. He discovered these could be un- 
covered by a salesman. He discovered 
he could approach these bigger pros- 
pects. He found that if he was better 
equipped he could handle situations 
in such a case with confidence. He, 
therefore, carried through his company 
senior training course and is now tak- 
ing his C.L.U. He is now an estab- 
lished “big” producer. 

Discovering accidentally that there 
was a “Bigger Market” and serious 
study have made him a “Bigger” Sales- 
man now. 

AGENT “B” has been in the busi- 
ness several years and now is almost a 
million dollar producer. He does his 
business with average businessmen who 
have not too large an income. He 
writes many policies each year. After 
analyzing his business with his man- 
ager he discovered he was not stressing 
the protection angle of insurance 
enough. He agreed to raise his sights 
as far as amounts were concerned. In- 
stead of selling $2,000, $3,000 or $4,000 
of Endowment @ 65, 20 Pay Life and 
Pension @ 65 he started to feature the 
family need, the insurance for business 
purchase and generally the protection 
angle. He finds himself now with a 


much higher average policy and all the 
advantages that go with it. 

He is also selling more people. He 
knows now when a married man with 
a reasonable income tells him he has 







































































$10,000 of insurance that it is not the 
amount of insurance but the income 
that counts and talks $25,000 or more 
immediately payable on the monthly in- 
come plan to the beneficiary. Discov- 
ering the importance of talking protec- 
tion for family, etc., and in terms of 
monthly income available and raising 
his sights considerably to secure “Big- 
ger” sales made this man a “Bigger” 
and “Better” salesman. 

AGENT “C” has been a million dol 
lar producer for several years and he 
definitely developed himself into this 
production class by a study of sales- 
manship and the business of Life Un- 
derwriting. Being “Bigger” with this 











individual meant being better equipped. 
He ran a small commercial enterprise 
successfully for several years before 
he entered: our business. He became 
established fairly quickly but only as 
an average successful producer. Soon, 
however, he discovered he could make 
much more money if he saw better 
people who would do bigger business 
and to do this he had to have more 
knowledge. The C.L.U. and continu- 
ous study makes this man each year a 
“Bigger” salesman. His sights are 
high. Knowledge give confidence, pres- 
tige, requires less calls, develops more 
planned interviews. In this case it is 
the real answer to being “Bigger.” 

AGENT “D” presents the opposite 
picture. Several years in the business 
still finds him an average producer 
with about the same volume each year. 
I think he has more than the average 
individual as far as basic capacity is 
concerned. He has a tremendous con- 
nection, good education, excellent per- 
sonality, etc. In his case lack of “Big- 
ness,” I think, is holding him back. 
If he could find this desire to be “Big- 
ger” he could improve his position won- 
derfully because he has the other re- 
quirements. A sudden definite need of 
more money, a sudden appreciation of 
what he is missing by talking over his 
qualificaions, his potential and his r= 
sults with someone, a sudden challen:e 
—something of this type must happen 
to wake this man up to be “Bigger.” 
With him the desire to be bigger just 
is not there and that is what counts :n 
many cases. 

AGENT “E” earns far more mon-y 
that he needs. He has been in the L‘e 
Insurance business many years and d: ©- 
ing most of them has been a leader- 
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I often have wondered in the past 
what kept him striving for greater 
success. He happens to have other in- 
terests or investments which supply 
him with an added income which with 
his Life Insurance work provides a 
total beyond his needs. I know now 
that his desire to be a leader has kept 
his production up. He like to be “Big” 
and our business is a challenge to him. 
He has been a “Big” man in his com- 
munity in the past and wants to keep 
his position. Being “Big” is what keeps 
him going. 


Country District 


AGENT “F” supplies us with a les- 
son for the agency representative who 
works in a country district. Cost of 
operation was always a worry to him. 
He had to drive miles to make a sale 
and so often it was only a $1,000 pol- 
icy to a hired hand or farm owner and 
the company did not seem to be too 
glad to have this business which was 
bringing down their average sized pol- 
icy and increasing their cost of opera- 
tion. An idea of being “Bigger” was 
finally sold this man. The county he 
worked in with a population of about 
55,000 he agreed had towns and vil- 
lages and in these towns and villages 
were doctors, merchants, teachers and 
lawyers—“Bigger People.” To sell them 
he would have to be “Bigger” through 
viewpoint and training which he later 
decided to acquire. Then he discovered 
he could find and sell in addition the 
prosperous proprietor farmer $10,000 
and $15,000 of insurance because he 
was better equipped and could better 
develop a need. Now he is a substan- 
tial producer operating with far less 
cost and developing a much “Better” 
type of business for himself and his 
company. Another lesson in Being 
Bigger. 

Summarizing, let us agree that your 
own viewpoint today is what will gov- 
ern your success. Ask yourself these 
questions: 1. Do you need to be a Big- 
ger and Better Salesman? 2. Do you 
want to be a “Bigger and Better” Sales- 
man? 3. If you do, then will you try 
to be one?—Now, today? 

Remember—most of the successful 
ones in this business as well as any 
business could likely have made ex- 
cuses to themselves if they wanted to. 
Perhaps they did not have the capacity 
physically, the market was poor, etc. 
You have heard such excuses, I am sure. 
One of the largest producers I know 
was an elevator operator with only one 
arm before he started in our business. 
It did not hold him back. Another was 
a small barbershop owner, now a mil- 
lion dollar producer for several years, 
and another was a poorly paid trust 
Company clerk, also a million dollar 





producer now. They all had to make a 
“Be Bigger” decision. I am sure most 
of the successful men you know also 
made a decision once to be “Bigger.” 

This is one day you can’t offer ex- 
cuses about the market being poor. Life 
sales are soaring to new highs every 
month. The need is more apparent to- 
day with everyone than it ever was. 
Inflation requires much more insurance 
for family income, retirement income 
and disability income. College educa- 
tion is a “must” today for most chil- 
dren who are embarking on a business 


is as much a part of each 


field associate's introduc- 
tion to career life under. 
writing as is the rate book. 
Granted an Award of Excel- 
lence by the Life Advertisers 
Association, the Company's 
Basic Training Course informs and 
instructs the newly inducted asso- 
ciate, leading him into immediate 
and profitable production. It 
forms a solid foundation 


for future coordinated 
study and devel- 
opment. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 














career. Our tremendous housing pro- 
gram offers more mortgage prospects 
than ever before. The tremendous vol- 
ume of group insurance sales is an in- 
dication of the public interest in health 
and accident benefit plans. Govern- 
ment old age pension legislation helps 
sell an increased volume of retirement 
pension policies. People have money— 
more bank accounts, more cars, more 
everything, and naturally need more 
life insurance! Mr. Salesman, this is 
truly the day to be “Bigger and Bet- 
ter”! A challenge to you—to be Bigger! 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


CONCERNING THE 


TAXATION OF BUSINESS INSURANCE 


WO points at issue, namely, the de- 

ductibility of business life insur- 
ance premiums and the includibility of 
business life insurance proceeds, will 
be found in a recent case decided by 
the United States Tax Court, Desks, 
Inc. v. Commissioner, promulgated 
June 27, 1952. This is a rather involved 
and unusual case and should be of in- 
terest to the life insurance underwriter 
who is dealing with tax problems in 
his field work, 

Three corporations are involved, as 
follows: Desks, Inc., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “DESKS”; Standard Fur- 
niture Company, hereinafter referred 
to as “STANDARD”; and Hale Desk 
Company, Inc., hereinafter referred to 
as “HALE”. Charles F. Chauvin, here- 
inafter called “CHAUVIN.” was the 
president of “HALE” and the owner, 
with his wife, of 5800 out of 10,840 of 
the outstanding shares of stock of 
“HALE.” 

On February 14, 1931, an insurance 
policy on the life of “CHAUVIN” in 
the amount of $100,000 was issued, 
naming “HALE” as the beneficiary. On 
February 24, 1936, this policy was re- 
written to one policy in the face 
amount of $60,000, and two policies in 
the face amount of $20,000 each. 
“CHAUVIN” acquired the ownership 
of the two $20,000 policies, in which his 
estate and his wife were named bene- 
ficiaries respectively, and these two 
policies are not at issue in this case. 

In November, 1934, “HALE” exe- 
cuted a promissory note payable to 
“STANDARD” in the amount of $60,- 
102.14 for merchandise purchased on 
credit during the period from January, 
1933, to November, 1933. On February 
24, 1936, “HALE” assigned the $60,000 
life insurance policy to “STANDARD.” 
As of June 25, 1936, the cash sur- 
render value of this policy was $2.910. 
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against which there was an outstanding 
loan of $1,877.86, including interest. 
“STANDARD” had paid total pre- 
miums on the policy in the amount of 
$1,492 on November 11, 1935, and 
$1,742.05 on March 7, 1936. 

On July 14, 1936, “HALE” filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
which it listed total assets of approxi- 
mately $47,000 and total liabilities of 
approximately $81,000, which included 
the debt owed to “STANDARD.” 
“DESKS” was incorporated on June 
25. 1936, by “CHAUVIN” and several 
other employees of “HALE” with 
“CHAUVIN” as president. “DESKS” 
engaged in the same _ business as 
“HALE,” namely. retail furniture. 

On July 1. 1936, “DESKS” entered 
into an agreement with “STAND- 
ARD” whereby “STANDARD” agreed 
to consign on credit merchandise not 
exceeding $40,000 to “DESKS” under 
certain conditions. The agreement 
could be terminated on five days’ written 
notice by either party. In order to 
vbtain this credit, “DESKS” had to 
agree to a provision requiring it, re- 
gardiess of termination, to pay pre- 
miums and interest on the $60,000 life 
insurance policy and loan. 

In the latter part of 1939, there was 
paid by the trustee in bankruptcy of 
“HALE” a 20.3 per cent first and final 
dividend whereby “STANDARD” re- 
ceived the sum of $12.200.73. “DESKS” 
entered into a written agreement with 
“STANDARD” on December 14, 1939. 
whereby it was agreed that “DESKS” 
should receive or have credited to its 
account with “STANDARD” the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance policy in excess 
of $48,081.47, this being the remaining 
unpaid debt of “HALE” without in- 
terest. 

Pursuant to the agreement dated 
July 1, 1936, “DESKS” paid the annual 


premiums on the life insurance policy 
beginning January 1, 1937, and con- 
tinuing to the date of death of “CHAU- 
VIN,” in August, 1946. These pay- 
ments aggregated approximately $31,- 
732.20. In addition thereto, “DESKS” 
paid on the loan secured by this policy 
interest of $859.40 and the principle of 
$1,948.58, making total payments of 
approximately $34,540.18. “DESKS” 
claimed these payments as deductions 
on its income tax returns for the respec- 
tive years in which the payments were 
made. 

When “CHAUVIN” died in 1946, 
“STANDARD” received total proceed 
of $60,232.80, and remitted $12,151.35 
to “DESKS,” the amount of the excess 
of $48,081.47, pursuant: to the Decem- 
ber 14, 1939, agreement. At no tim: 
was “DESKS” named in the policy as 
the owner or beneficiary. 

The Commissioner added to the net 
income as disclosed by “DESKS” re- 
turn for its fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, the foregoing sum of $12,15].33. 
and did not reduce it any by deducting 
premiums which “DESKS” paid to 
keep the policy in force. 


Court's Opinion 


Under the facts as stated, the Court 
was of the opinion: 

(1) “DESKS” had a contractural en- 
forceable right in the insurance 
proceeds. 

(2) “DESKS” is “directly or indirect- 
ly” a beneficiary of at least a por- 
tion of the insurance proceeds, 
and, therefore, the premiums paid 
by it are not deductible as ordi- 
nary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

“DESKS” need not include any of 

the $12,151.33 of insurance pro- 

ceeds received by it in its income 
tax return as the cost of recovering 
this amount was greater than the 
amount itself. 

Interesting excerpts from the Court's 
opinion follow: 


(3 


“Petitioner contends that there was 
no consideration for this second agree- 
ment, and it constitutes a gratuity by 
Standard. Under the original 1936 con- 
tract, petitioner could have terminated 
its consignment purchases on five days 
notice and was not required to pur- 
chase any minimum amount. Petitioner 
was apparently a regular customer of 
Standard from 1936 through 1947, and 
relied on this second agreement for 
over six years. To follow petitioner’: 
contention ignores the arm’s length 
nature of this continuing business re- 
lationship. ***Moreover, the express 
language of the 1939 contract states 
that it arises out of an equitable claim 
of petitioner, which is settled thereby. 
An equitable obligation can be as bind- 
ing and enforceable as a legal obliga 
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Sellimg millions of Amérieans on 
"W the need for, MORE INSURANCE 


& 


Millions of readers of over 50 general, business and 
college magazines are being reminded that, in terms of 
today’s living costs, they are woefully under-insured. 

This New England Mutual campaign, largest by far 
in the company’s history, is doing a sales-stimulating job 
by turning the high cost of living into dramatic evidence 
that most families need twice as much life insurance 
today as they did as little as a dozen years ago. 


New England Mutual agents are finding this theme 
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a timely sales tool, geared closely to the everyday lives 
of the families and businessmen they call on. 


New England Mutual has been a year-in, year-out 
national advertiser since 1933. 


This advertising, along with a helpful year-round 
sales promotion program, is part of New England 
Mutual’s constant effort to build acceptance for its 
agents — to make their time more productive —and, in 
so doing, to increase their incomes. 


Life Insurance 
Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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GOOD POLICY 


. .. to anticipate your clients’ 
needs: New car, increased in- 
ventory, plant expansion, 
appreciation of values, new 
construction, etc. Maintain 
contacts; develop friendly 
news-sources; watch local 
newspapers. 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE » SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT « NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 

STERN DEPARTMENT « PHILADELPHIA 
STERN DEPARTMENT «+ CHICAGO 
THERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 
INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 

WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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tion. The settlement of a disputed 
claim furnishes adequate consideration 
by itself.*** 

“In fact, Standard felt bound by this 
agreement and accordingly remitted to 
petitioner $12,151.33, its share of the 
insurance proceeds. We hold that under 
the 1939 agreement, petitioner had a 
contractural enforceable right in the 
insurance proceeds.” 

“Petitioner contends that it is en- 
titled to deduct premiums in 1946 and 








elelelele 





1947 as an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense to obtain adequate credit. 
However, even though an item is an 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense under section 23(a)(1)(A), if 
the provisions of section 24(a) (4) are 
met, the deduction is not allowed. 
Section 24(a) (4) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code provides: 

“SEC. 24. ITEMS NOT DEDUC- 
TIBLE. (a) General Rule—TIn com- 
puting net income no deduction shall 
in any case by allowed in respect of— 

“(4) Premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of any 
officer or employee, or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or in- 
directly a beneficiary under such policy. 

“We find that in order to obtain 
credit originally, petitioner had to ob- 
ligate itself in the 1936 contract to 
pay the insurance policy’s premiums 
and interest. But under the 1939 con- 
tract which was in force and effect 
during the two taxable years which we 
have before us, petitioner became a 
beneficiary of the $60,000 insurance 
policy to the extent of the excess above 
$48,081.47. ***We hold that petitioner 
is ‘directly or indirectly’ a beneficiary 
under section 24(a)(4) and the pre- 
miums are not deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses. On 
this issue respondent is sustained.” 

“Petitioner contends that the $12,- 
151.33 received from the proceeds of 
the insurance policy is a gift, while 
respondent determined it was ordinary 
income. Standard paid this sum to 
petitioner pursuant to a written con- 
tract and did not intend to make a gift. 
Therefore, the $12,151.33 could not be 
a gift for tax purposes, which requires 
an intent on the part of the donor to 
make a gift.*** 

“The proceeds of a life insurance pol- 
icy paid by reason of the insured’s death 
are exempt from taxation generally. 
Section 22(b)(1), Internal Revenue 
Code. However, when the policy has 
been transferred for a valuable con- 
sideration, the amounts by which the 
insurance proceeds exceed the con- 
sideration and premiums paid are 


included in gross income. Section 
22(b} (2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

“Under the 1939 contract, petitioner 
received an interest in the insurance 
proceeds. The consideration for this 
interest was a valuable one and an 
intangible benefit of its business deal- 
ings with Standard. These business 
dealings encompassed petitioner’s pur- 
chasing merchandise from Standard on 
consignment and payment of insurance 
proceeds and interest on the insurance 
policy.* ** 

“From January, 1937, until Chauvin’s 
death in August, 1946, petitioner paid 
premiums of approximately $31,732.20. 
However, petitioner claimed as deduc- 
tions on its returns all those premiums. 
Under our decision on Issue 1, the de 
duction of premiums paid subsequent 
to the 1939 contract were improperly 
claimed as deductions. But these pre- 
miums are, nevertheless, still to be 
excluded from the insurance policy 
proceeds in determining the amount 
included in gross income.*** 

“As we have already pointed out, 
petitioner claims that none of the 
$12,151.33 should be included in peti- 
tioner’s income for 1947 because it 
represented a gift from Standard to 
petitioner. That contention we have 
not sustain 1. 

“Petitione contends in the alterna- 
tive, howeve , that: ‘If it should be 
held that petitioner had a_ beneficial 
interest in the policy of life insurance, 
then the amount of $12,151.33 received 
by petitioner from Standard would not 





be subject to tax, because the premiums 
paid by petitioner from 1936 to 1947 
amounted to approximately $37,000 and 
far exceeded the recovery by petitioner. 
This is so, even though petitioner de- 
ducted the premium payments, from 
its gross income.’ 

“As we have pointed out elsewhere, 
petitioner did not acquire a beneficial 
interest in the insurance policy until 
the latter part of 1939, and, therefore, 
only premiums which it paid thereafter 
would represent cost to it of its in- 
terest in the policy, yet it is perfectly 
clear from the facts which have been 
stipulated that the annual premiums 
which petitioner paid to keep the policy 
in force after it acquired a beneficial 
interest in the policy in 1939 exceeded 
by a substantial amount the $12,151.33 
which petitioner collected out of the 
proceeds of the policy upon Chauvin’s 
death in 1946. The effect of our hold- 
ing therefore is that none of the $12, 
151.33 insurance proceeds is includible 
in petitioner’s income because the cost 
to petitioner of recovering this amount 
was greater than the amount itself.” 
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If you’re not sure you have the right answers 
to questions like these, call on the nearest 
North America Service Office for dependable 


ee technical assistance. 
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A North America Technical Representative 
will help you prepare a comprehensive re- 
port on your client’s insurance requirements. 
This is an important example of the way 
your North America Service Office operates 
to help you provide better service to your 
clients. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


C tly 
een 
ims 
icy 
vial 
ted 
33 - 
the 
n’s Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Inde- 
ld- pendence Hall, is the oldest American stock fire and marine 
2. insurance company. It heads the North America Companies 
— which meet the public demand for practically all types of 
ble Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety 
ost Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers everywhere. 
int 








PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


inevcestments 


SHOULD | INVEST NOW? 


ERHAPS you have wondered, ia 

looking over your investments, when 
is the proper time to invest additional 
funds. There is usually a hesitancy, 
when new money is available, as to 
whether it should be put to work then 
or at some later date. This caution 
holds generally—with the exception of 
a highly speculative period when the 
urge to invest for quick profits warps 
one’s judgment. As this question of 
whether to invest now or later arises 
frequently, it might be well to give it 
some thought. 

With large funds, such as Pension, 
Trusts and Insurance Companies, there 
is a more or less constant flow of new 
money, so that the risk is not nearly as 


great as with an individual operating 
with a more or less static or slowly 
growing fund. To the average investox 
the decision to put more money to work 
should be given careful thought each 
time it arises. If you consider the 
money you have made over and above 
your living requirements as being a 
second business, you will give it the 
attention it deserves. You have prob- 
ably accumulated these funds by hard 
work and they should not be treated 
lightly. 

The first thing you should consider, 
however, is not the investment of these 
additional funds so much as a review 
of your existing investment account. 
Such an appraisal will bring a fresh 
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"| hope you remembered to get some of that Bailees Floater Insurance." 
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approach to the assets you already own. 
Some of them may not be as promising 
as expected, while others may have 
fully discounted the reasons for the 
original purchase. Then there is the 
question as to which section of yout 
assets the new money should be applied 
—immediate reserves, future security 
or growth. By giving thought to your 
vverall problem you will be more ap’ 
to utilize to the fullest advantage you: 
accumulated savings, and not make a 
snap decision to put your money to 
work. 

There are many methods to use in 
determining how best to place your 
funds, but beware of free advice. As 
with your health, most every amateur 
is willing to tell you just what to do 
with your money, but such are highly 
dangerous services to accept. Actually, 
un amateur friend probably has no 
more experience or facilities than you 
have yourseli—and has a much less 
\itai interest than you have in your 
problem. As a matter of fact, you can 
handle your financial affairs yourself 
and you can determine yourself the best 
lime to invest, if you are willing and 
able to give the necessary time and 
have the facilities to do the job. There 
is no great mystery about building your 
future security, but it is not a part time 
job, hit or miss proposition. It is just 
as important as the job you work at 
every day, and it requires just as much 
experience and just as many tools. 


Formula Plans 


Many perple take refuge from this 
problem in “automatic” plans. There 
are a number of formula plans which 
are of great help in investing that por- 
tion of your assets that go into securi- 
ties, and there is what is known as 4 
dollar averaging plan, which is merely 
one of the oldest of the so-called formula 
plans. All of them have advantages 
and, unfortunately, disadvantages. No 
system based on assumptions is perma- 
nent and the best formula plan needs 
revision from time to time, and this 
revision requires experience, imagina 
tion and a knowledge of your changing 
requirements. You can probably dis- 
pense with professional advice on minor 
matters, but when you start investing 
new money or revising your plans for 
the future you will benefit from un 
biased, individualized advice. 

Assuming you are in a position to 
handle the job yourself, there are a few 
pitfalls which might be well to remem- 
ber. In buying securities don’t wait for 
the market, that is, don’t think you 
know that the market is too high and 
that you will buy cheaper a little later. 
The chances are that the market wii 
go up from that point and if it does you 
will undoubtedly get ir*patient and buy 
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when you should not. This is only 
human. Another point—don’t wait for 
a perfectly clear outlook as to the fu- 
ture. There is no such time, and the 
best we can hope for is that the horizon 
for the next six months or a year is not 
so clouded that a major storm is likely 
to develop. Don’t buy because a secur- 
ity is popular or you have seen a lot of 
publicity regarding it. The odds are 
that such popularity means the security 
is fully valued, and what you want is a 
security that has something ahead of 
it, one that hasn’t been unduly ex- 
ploited. All these “don’ts” are easier 
to put down on paper than to do, but 
even if you keep them in mind they 


i i 
Asectod HUNTERS 








ccident Insurance 











should be of assistance and they should 
keep you from some unnecessary losses. 





Then there is always the possibility you 
may run into a period that turns up no 
suitable investment. In such a case 
you are justified in waiting, as during 
an improving economic trend there are 
almost always good bargains in one 
category or another. When there are 





today for details and rates. 
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Cover me for the 
week-end. Im going 
to teach my 
wife to hunt. 














We're only kidding! Sports minded wives are not the real reason 
why hunters need accident insurance. Every man who shoulders 
his rifle and applies for a hunting license is a prime prospect for 
a Hunter’s TRIPMASTER Policy. Covers hunting, travel (includ- 
ing plane passengers) and all other accidents, 24 hours a day. 
Medical Expense plus Death & Dismemberment of $250/$5,000 
up to $1,250/$25,000. Written for periods of 3 days to 6 months. 
If you’re not now selling this volume-producing policy, write 


American Casualty 
COMPANY 


READING @®@ PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY @ 
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none, the whole economy may very well 
be over-discounting the future. 

The foregoing applies primarily to 
securities, as they are more subject to 
changes in the economic climate. Yet 
in reality these should be only a portion 
of your entire program. As we have 
reiterated in this column, your estate 
should first be protected with life in- 
surance and a reserve in savings funds 
or other easily liquidated assets. Then 
the third section, namely securities, 
should be undertaken. Once you have a 
balanced program of this nature, keep 
it balanced; that is the reason for re- 
viewing your assets at the time you 
have new money to invest. When one 
has been able to set aside some addi- 
tignal funds the tendency, particularly 
during prosperous periods, is to think 
immediately of stocks. This may or 
may not be a good move, as it might 
throw your program out of balance or 
cause you to take on some speculative 
venture which is completely at vari- 
ance with the rest of your program. 
This tendency to look to quick profits 
or appreciation in the stock market, 
rather than sound growth, is more 
pressing among those with little experi- 
ence. Young married people are alsu 


& 
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prone to think they can improve their 
financial position by making stock pur- 
chases too soon and end up by start- 
ing all over again ten years later to 
build a reserve. Quick profits can be 
made, but the making of them fre- 
quently produces a “financial genius” 
complex and the subsequent loss of 
considerably more than originally in- 
vested. 

When you wonder whether this is a 
good time to invest forget about the 
words “good time” and think of your 
future. That future is tied up with 
your present-day planning and once 
you have decided that your plans can 
accommodate the additional money you 
have available, then go ahead and act 
on your best judgment and don’t let 
extraneous conversation or gossip in- 
terfere with your position. Don’t be so 
concerned with whether you should in- 
vest now or later, but whether you 
should invest at all and in what type 
of asset. Maybe you should have mor? 
insurance protection or a greater back- 
log in liquid assets. Or you may have 
been too conservative and have (00 
much of your funds in these categories. 
In any event, if you will give your future 
plans and hopes intelligent thought «nd 
attention you will know when is a 200d 
time to invest. 
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Over the years, the pharmacist accumulates a vast 
knowledge of the customers and doctors he sities so 
that his skill becomes a keystone for the health 

and growth of his community. 


From the Lascoff 
Collection of 


Excess has, for years, served in the growth of 
reinsurance and, through experience, arranged contracts 


which adequately provide necessary protection. 


EXCESS ossvraxce company or america 


99 John Street, New York 38,N. Y. ¢ 6 East 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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| 
TRANSFER OF COVERAGE 


HE Camden Fire issued its Motor 

Truck Cargo Policy insuring Joseph 
Schultz Company against stated perils, 
including theft, of goods in transit while 
“in or on” four motor trucks listed on 
an addendum to the policy. One of the 
four trucks was a 1922 Mack five-ton 
truck. 

Eleven months after the issuance of 
the policy the assured purchased a 1930 
Mack truck from which the body was 
removed and replaced by the body 
taken from the 1922 Mack. Before the 
policy expired the 1930 Mack with the 
1922 Body was stolen together with the 
merchandise thereon. 

The assured contended that by virtue 
of the original policy on the four trucks 
together with an oral contract made by 
the assured’s broker with the company’s 
agent, the company was liable for the 
loss by theft. The company denied lia- 
bility and the assured sued. 

The plaintiff (assured) alleged in its 
complaint that at the time of the pur- 
chase of the 1930 Mack the plaintiff 
made application through an insurance 
broker to John J. Kelle, Inc., a duly 
authorized agent of the defendant, re- 
questing the transfer to the 1930 Mack 
truck of insurance coverage then ap- 
plicable to the 1922 Mack truck. It was 
further alleged that the defendant, by 
its agent, agreed on October 28, 1948, 
to include “said (1930) truck” under, 
and pursuant to the terms of the 1947 
policy issued to the plaintiff; that the 
plaintiff agreed to make payment of 
additional premium, if any, by reason 
of such transfer; that it was agreed by 
and between the plantiff and defendant 
that said insurance would be effective 
for the duration of the term of the 1947 
policy; and that, in consideration of the 
premises, defendant promised and 
agreed to and with plaintiff, to execute 
and deliver to plaintiff, within a rea- 
sonable and convenient time, an ad- 
dendum to the said policy of insurance, 
in the usual form, insuring the liability 
of plaintiff as carrier of lawful goods 
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verdict 


By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


and merchandise, the property of other, 
on the said truck, under and pursuant 
to the terms of the said policy. 

The assured was successful in the 
New York Supreme Court and also on 
appeal to the Appellate Division. On 
appeal by the company to the Court of 
Appeals, however, the judgments were 
reversed and the assured’s complaint 
dismissed for the following reason: 

In our view of this record there is a lack 
of proof by the plaintiff sufficient in law 
to support the allegations of the complaint. 
There was testimony by plaintiff’s presi- 
dent that in his endeavor to secure insur- 
ance upon the newly acquired 1930 Mack 
truck he communicated with Mrs. Sarah 
Vaiencia who had acted as_ insurance 
broker for the plaintiff in 1947 when the 
defendant had issued its policy covering 
four of the plaintiff's trucks. In an effort 
to prove an alleged oral agreement be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant to 
effectuate a transfer to the 1930 Mack 
truck of insurance then applicable to the 
1922 Mack truck under the 1947 policy 
which expired on November 8, 1948, the 
plaintiff called its broker as a witness. 

According to her testimony she had 
called by telephone on October 28, 1948, 
the office of John J. Kelle, Inc.—concedely 
an authorized agent of the defendant— 
and had asked to speak to a Mr. Nolan, 
an authorized underwriter with whom the 
broker had previously dealt. Upon being 
informed that Mr. Nolan was not in his 
office, the broker asked if she “could speak 
to somebody else.” Thereupon she was 
put into communication with Mr. Nolan’s 
secretary. Although the witness admitted 
she did not know the “girls in that office” 
by name she testified she had transacted 
business with them, that she recognized 
the voice of the person who stated she was 
Mr. Nolan’s secretary. and that. on prior 
occasions, she had received “endorse- 
ments” from that person. When the broker 
was asked “what did you say to her and 
what did she say to you?” the Trial Jus- 
tice, upon appropriate objection by coun- 
sel for the defendant, refused to permit 
the broker to answer—the basis of the 
ruling being that the person with whom 
the broker claimed to have spoken by 
telephone had not been proven qualified 
to bind the defendant. However. the insur- 
ance broker was permitted to testify that 


on October 29, 1948, she mailed to the 
office of John J. Kelle, Inc.—"“attention 
Mr. Nolan”—a post card which referred 
to as “Confirming my telephone conversa- 
tion in reference to a transier, giving the 
policy number, from a 1922 truck to a 
1930, and the serial and motor number.” 
Although the broker’s “return address” 
was on the face of the post card she testi- 
fied it was not returned to her. It also ap- 
pears from the broker's testimony that on 
November 3, 1948—the date of the theft— 
when the broker was notified of plaintiff's 
loss of the 1930 Mack truck and its con- 
tents, she promptly calied by telephone the 
office of John J. Kelle, inc. At that time 
she reported the loss to Mr. Nolan and on 
the same date wrote the Kelle agency giv- 
ing details as to the theft and describing 
the merchandise stolen. The broker’s let- 
ter also contained the statement: 

“I had advised you on Friday, Cct. 29th, 
by postcard of a transfer of truck eliminat- 
ing the 1922 Mack Motor #64385 and 
substituting in its place the above men- 
tioned 1930 Mack truck.” 

The defendant offered no testimony upon 
the trial which, in the first instance, was 
had before a jury upon framed issues. Nor 
was evidence introduced by the defandant 
when, by agreement of the parties, the 
case was submitted for final determina- 
tion upon the evidence taken at the trial. 

In More v. New York Bowery Fire Ins. 
Co., (130 N. Y. 537, 547) this court 
had occasion to state: 

“Our opinion is that when an applica- 
tion for insurance is made, and its re- 
jection is not signified, no presumption 
of its acceptance can be indulged in. 
There must be actual acceptance, or there 
is no contract.” 

That statement of law has peculiar ap- 
plication to the facts of record in the 
present case where, as we have seen there 
is no proof whatever that, on a date prior 
to the theft, an authorized agent of the 
defendant had agreed to transfer insur- 
ance coverage from the plaintiff's 1922 
Mack truck to the 1930 Mack truck which 
was stolen. 

“A party cannot be held to contract 
where there is no assent. Silence oper- 
ates as an assent and creates an estoppel 
only when it has the effect to mislead. 
There must be such conduct on the part 
of the insurer as would, if it were not 
estopped, operate as a fraud on the party 
who has taken or neglected to take some 
action to his own prejudice in reliance 
upon it.” 

As the defendant in the case at bar was 
free to make, or to decline to make the 
transfer of insurance coverage involved in 
the application allegedly made by piain- 
tiff on October 28, 1948, and thus was [ree 
to accept or reject the new risk involved in 
such transfer, the burden of proof in this 
action was upon the plaintiff to establish 
that prior to the theft of the 1930 Mack 
truck and contents the defendant, by 42 
authorized agent, had agreed to make the 
transfer of such insurance coverage. (Le 
vine v. Indemnity Ins. Co., 260 N. Y. 39: 
410.) Absent such proof, and lacking, 
as does the present record, proof of ‘acts 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
& pe 


ANY MINUTE NOW, you may 
be nominated to defend yourself against a damage 
claim. It only takes a simple thing to put your name 
up. Your guest slips on a rug. Your golf ball hits an- 
other player. Or your dog bites a neighbor. 

Every day, liability claims for personal injuries or 
property damage cut into people's savings... attach 
their salaries. . . force them to mortgage their homes 
or other possessions. Don’t you get elected to pay a 
five-figure claim. Protect yourself with The Maryland 





Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy. 


For as little as $10 a year, this policy protects you 
in the countless everyday accidents which may in- 
volve you or any member of your family. All legiti- 
mate Claims against you are paid. If you are sued, 
all legal and court expenses are paid as well. 

See your Maryland agent or broker today. It may 
Save you money tomorrow, Remember: because your 
Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business 


for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 





All forms of Casualty Insurance. Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 








Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 
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upon which the doctrine of equitable in his complaint that he was an em- against the insured. The policy con- ©01 
estoppel can be successfully invoked, we ployee of Davis. In his answer Davis tained the usual exclusion clause that: the 
conclude that the plaintiff failed, as a denied the employment and alleged “This policy does not apply * * * me 
matter of law, to establish any contract that Jewtraw was a gratuitous guest. (d) Under the coverages A and C, to cos 
under which liability for loss occasioned Under the Highway Traffic Act of bodily injury to or sickness, disease or ‘ 
by the theft con be imposed upon the de- Canada a gratuitous guest may not re- death of any employee of the insure! om 
fendant as insurer. (Joseph Schultz Co. Oa , ‘ , (e) 

». Camden Fire Ins. Ass’n, 304 N. Y. 143, cover for personal injuries against the while engaged in the employment, other 
May 29, 1952.) owner of an automobile. The case was than domestic, of the insured or ia ne 
; tried in the New York Supreme Court domestic employment if benefits there- all 
and the jury found in favor of Jew- for are either payable or required to be ot 
WEIGH EXCLUSION CLAUSE traw. Implicit in their verdict was the provided under any Workmen’s Coni- spe 
finding that Jewtraw was an employee pensation Law.” le | 
IN AUTO POLICY of Davis. The Hartford Accident, who The Hartford contended that (1) In| 
had the coverage on the car, defended under the exclusion clause the policy alo’ 
R. JEWTRAW was riding in Mr. the action under a non-waiver agree- did not cover Jewtraw’s injuries, and the 
Davis’ automobile when it met ment. (2) that it defended the basic action big 
with an accident in the Province of Jewtraw then sued the Hartford un- under a non waiver agreement. Jew- oar 
Ontario, Canada. Jewtraw sued Davis der the New York Insurance Law to traw contended that the Hartford was nifi 
for his injuries in New York, alleging recover the amount of his judgment estopped from disclaiming liability ns 
under the policy because it did not — 

assert the defense of the Workmen’s 





Compensation Act in the basic action. 

The New York Supreme Court agreed 
with Jewtraw’s contention and granted 
summary judgment against the Hart- 
ford for the amount of the judgment 
against Davis, the insured. On appeal, 
however, the Appellate Division re- 
versed the trial court, saying: 

We have two main issues: (1) whether 
the language of exclusion clause (d) 
clearly excludes employees, other than do- 
mestics, irrespective of compensation bene- 
fits; (2) whether appellant by its conduct 
is estopped from asserting it. The duty of 
construction rests upon the court. In dis 
charging this duty the court must consider 
not only the language of the clause itself 
but also any other pertinent provisions of 
the policy. There is another exclusion 
clause in the policy which provides: 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 





yop 








The early highlanders were considered 
to be the best armed soldiers in the world. 
But against today's modern firearms, theirs 
would hardly be considered adequate 
protection. The same parallel could be 
drawn of fire insurance protection of 
yesterday and today. With more than 147 
years of experience in developing proper 
protection, Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute service its agents give 
policyholders. 


‘the Caledonian 


Insurance Company 





Founded 1805 Albert R. Snitzer, appointed asseciate 


‘ director of the Prudential insurance Ti 
< Executive Offices - Hartford, Conn. . Co.’s field training division, g eatly s os 
: : : aided the Campbell organization in line 
¥ Oldest Scottish Insurance Company achieving a 1951 sales record of vet , 7 
$30,000,000 in new business. woe 
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“This policy does not apply: (e) under 
coverage A to any obligation for which 
the mmsured or any company as his insurer 
may be held lable under any workmen’s 
compeusation law.” 

“Coverage A” refers to bodily injuries 
and is common to both clauses (d) and 
(e). Reading the two clauses together it 
is quite ciear (d), so far as claims for 
personal injury are concerned, excludes 
all employees, other than domestics not 
covered by workmen’s compensation, irre- 
spective of compensation benefits. If this 
is not so then clause (e) is superfluous. 
In our opinion the language of (d) if read 
alone is clear enough, but certainly when 
the two clauses are read together no am- 
biguity appears in either. While not neces- 
sarily controlling, it is a fact of some sig- 
nificance that the policy and all of its 
terms are in the standard form filed with 
the insurance department of this state. 

There still remains the issue of whether 
appellant is estopped from denying cover- 
age under clause (d). Quite apart from 
that clause it was appellant’s duty, since it 
undertook the defense of its insured, to 
assert every proper and available defense 
in his behalf. It did not, in the basic 
action, assert a defense of workmen’s com- 
pensation liability in the face of respon- 
dent’s claim that he was an employee. If 
the proper facts to support it existed the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of this state 
might have been an appropriate defense. 
The Act is compulsory and establishes 
the public policy of this state. It limits 
an injured employee’s remedy to compen- 
sation, where the employment may be said 
to be New York employment and the em- 
ployer has complied with the Act, even 
though the injury may have occurred in 
another state (Ragnel v. Springfield Sand 
& Tile Co., 144 Fed. Reporter 2d 65; 


Restatement of the Conflict of Laws, sec. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 





Thomas J. Munn, appointed Assistant 

uperintendent of Agencies at U. S. 
‘je, will work primarily on agency 
evelopment and appointments. 


401). And we assume the same rule ap- 
plies where, under like circumstances, the 
injury is sustained in another country. 
If the case is tried here the public policy 
of this state must prevail. The ordinary 
rule of lex loci as to liability does not 
apply where public policy is involved (Re- 
statement of the Conflict of Laws, sec. 
612). 

Thus the fact that the tort complained 
of in the basic action took place in Canada 
would not bar the application of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of this state 
since the employment may be said to be 
New York employment and the action was 
tried here. However this defense is not 
available simply because an employee re- 
lationship is alleged. If an employer fails 





purposes and attitudes of our company 
and the office we work in. 


to secure the payment of compensation for 
an injured empioyee the latter may, at his 
election, resort to an action at common law 
(Workmen’s Compensation Law, sections 
11 7 50). Hence in this case if the insured 
had failed to secure the payment of com- 
pensation for his employee the alternative 
remedy of an action at common law was 
available to the respondent, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of this state 
would not have been a good defense. Need- 
less to say, under such circumstances, the 
appellant (company) was not obliged, in 
the exercise of good faith, to plead a de- 
fense that clearly would have been useless. 

(Jewtraw v. Hartford, N. Y. Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, Third Dept. 
May 7, 1952). 


Lreeryone has a mirror-like 
characteristic which is known 
as Personality. In business, 
through our personality, each 
of us reflects the standards, 










A company, in its final essence, is not 
brick and mortar, machinery and patents 
—but a group of people. If they are 
considerate and courteous, if they are teamworkers and have the 
desire to be constructively helpful, they reflect the kind of a com- 
pany, you, an insurance agent, would find it profitable to represent. 


Up and down the line, the field and office staff of the seven Fire 
and two Casualty companies of the Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group are sincere, friendly people to do business with. The 
companies reflected through their personalities also stand high in 
the insurance world for their 
Integrity, Financial Strength, 
Progressive Modern Methods 


and Fair Business Practice. 
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N discussing the Special Southeast- 
ern Section, which appeared in the 
August issue of THe Spectator, insur- 
ance men all over the South brought 
up comments about the magazine itself. 
Some said they had been reading THE 
Spectator as long as they could re- 
member. Several said, “Where did 
Tue SPECTATOR get its name?” 

When I joined the ranks of THE 
SPECTATOR at the turn of the year, and 
enthusiastically told personal friends of 
my new connection, some of them said, 
“Oh, THe Spectator!” 

Not being in the insurance business 
where the name “SpEcTATOR” is prac- 
tically synonymous with “insurance,” 
they perhaps were recalling something 
of the old publication of Addison and 
Steele in England, but somehow 
couldn’t place it. Since I was “in the 
same boat,” they say, I determined 
finally to look it up. 

One day in Atlanta, where one of my 
favorite haunts is the fine new public 
library there, I asked my good friend, 
Henry Shearouse, head of the reference 
department, if we couldn’t look it up. 
In a very few minutes the “vague re- 
collection” I had had about the old 
Spectator had been resolved into the 
exact knowledge I pass along to you 
here: 





The Old Spectator 


In England, in 1712, two essayists, 
Addison and Steele, brought out The 
Spectator, Steele had written The Tat- 
ler, which purported to report the gos- 
sip of the coffee houses, but in The 
Spectator, a new conception appeared. 

Written in large part by Addison, 
somewhat less by Steele, and having 
occasional papers by Budgell, Swift 
and Pope, The Spectator reported what 
people were thinking or, as was said, 
what they ought to think; it also in- 
cluded short discourses on a great va- 
riety of subjects. Printed on both sides 
of a single sheet of paper, it consisted 
only of an editorial and very few ad- 
vertisements; it was frankly an ephe- 
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By A. WILBUR NELSON 
Southeastern Manager 


down south 


meral publication, but although it ran 
only two years its popularity was so 
great that it generated a long line of 
successors, political, social and literary, 
extending throughout the eighteenth 
century. 


The New Spectator 


In Chicago, in 1868, the new Spec- 
TATOR was born, and with it came into 
being the phrase “According to THE 
Spectator—lInsurance Authority since 
1868.” . 

Published first in Chicago, THe 
SPECTATOR covered the entire insurance 
field. The Chicago fire of 1871 forced 
the removal of the offices to New York, 
where they have been maintained edi- 
torially ever since, with publication 
monthly now by the Chilton Company 
in Philadelphia. 

When Tue Spectator was first or- 
ganized, the insurance business in the 
United States was just beginning to as- 
sume importance. After the Civil War 
many new companies entered the field 
to meet the growing demand for insur- 
ance that accompanied America’s in- 
dustrial growth. 

In expanding its facilities to bring 
protection to many more millions, in- 
surance has become one of the coun- 
try’s major industries and now ranks 
with the top businesses in point of 
dollar sales. 

According to a chart published in 
THe Spectrator’s “1952 Insurance 
Marketing Data File,” Insurance is 
shown as fifth in Sales of Major U. S. 
Industries, topped only by Foods; Iron 
and Steel; Petroleum & Coal Products; 
and Automotive. 

To administer and service this great 
industry, hundreds of thousands of 
men, and women, are busily engaged. 
In keeping the leaders in this field in- 
formed, THe Spectator has grown 
with the industry. More than 20,000 
top insurance men in home office and 
field, with a total readership approach- 
ing a hundred thousand, receive it 
monthly. 


In my travels I always make it a 
point to visit the public and private 


libraries and the colleges and univer- 


sities which, incidentally are taking 
increasing interest in insurance refer- 
ence and textbooks. One reason I like 
the Atlanta Public Library is because 
I find in the reference department all 
the principal Spectator publications 
and the latest copy of the new Spec- 
TATOR, “Insurance Authority since 
1868.” 


State Insurance Departments 


I find my visits to state insurance 
departments always interesting. My 
first call, in Raleigh, N. C., was en- 
couraging. When I went in to see Com- 
missioner Waldo C. Cheek, he greeted 
me cordially, in his quiet way, and said 
he didn’t have occasion to use THE 
Spectator books much himself but his 
men did. “I’lL have you meet them.” 

Two hours later, six of us were 
seated around a large table in Chief 
Deputy Brantley’s office. We wrote out 
the order for THE Spectator reference 
books and services that the various 
staff members required; Mr. Brantley 
signed it and each breathed a sigh 
of relief. No need for digging through 
files, calling up other departments and 
writing letters to the publisher. They 
knew what they wanted and the order 
was in. 

I find that where any insurance or- 
ganization has a central source estab- 
lished for contacting publishers and 
ordering reference books and services, 
there is greater satisfaction to both 
parties than when every executive and 
department head needing a book has 
to order it for himself. 

From the Company viewpoint, the 
central source is much more satisfac- 
tory, according to Powell Stamper, of 
the National Life & Accident, of Nash- 
ville, and Al Richardson, of the Life 
of Georgia, in each of whom rests that 
responsibility with his company. 

Because of the attitude many people 
have toward these books, and from my 
own personal use of them, I have come 
to look upon them as “tools”—very 
useful tools, without which—well . . . 
what would we do without them? 

* * # 

In Raleigh, N. C., the “Insurance 
Building” is one of the finest. It is 
owned by the Durham Life Insurance 
Company—whose Vice President H. D. 
Coley told me how, when the building 
was being planned, experts came down 
from New York to size up the office 
building situation in Raleigh and esti- 
mate how tall they should build it. 

Researchers were planted at busy 
points, the number of passersby 
counted, an analysis made of other 
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The 
elephant 
that 


forgot! 


In Burma, an American construction 
company was building a bridge. And 
among the hired help was an ele- 
phant! 


His job was to haul mighty gir- 
ders to the river’s edge. 

But one day the absent-minded 
pachyderm forgot when to stop. 


He carried his burden onto the 
half-built bridge instead. And in one 
minute flat, 10,000 pounds of ele- 
phant sent the uncompleted bridge 
crashing into the water! 


This jumbo-sized catastrophe 
could have cost that American firm 
thousands of dollars. But every cent 
was recovered — through American 
insurance! 


This foreign risk was handled by 
a broker right here in the United 
States, working through the facil- 
ities of American International Un- 
derwriters. 


AIU is the reason why so many 
U.S. brokers and agents are handling 
foreign risks today. They’re adding 
new profits...making present ac- 
counts “competition proof”... and 
opening doors to new accounts in 
the booming foreign risk field. 


AIU is equipped to handle all kinds 
of insurance overseas. Complete 
American coverage, in any country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go, can be planned for your 
client. AIU writes policies in famil- 
iar American terms, taking into 
consideration the laws, customs, and 
insurance peculiarities of any na- 
tion on the map. 


Claims are paid on the spot, any- 
where in the world, in any currency 
premiums are paid in-— including 
U.S. dollars. 






You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
— and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and litera- 


ture, write AIU, Dept. S, 102 
Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 


WORLD, 
KL, Mg 






‘alu 


American 


International 
Underwriters 


New York « San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. + Chicago « Dallas 
Los Angeles « Seattle 
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office buildings in the area and all that 
sort of thing. The result was a recom- 
mendation for an eight story building. 

But—they built it sixteen. 

And now wish they had made it 
thirty-two! 

So grows Raleigh . . . and so grows 
the South. 

* * * 

I had an interesting visit with Presi- 
dent Rankin Burns, of the Southern 
Life of Georgia, the other day. Says he 
has been a reader of THe Spectator 
for fifty years. He did qualify that 
by taking out two years he was in the 
service but he likes the publication and 
appreciated the special highlights or 
the South. 
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ASSETS OVER $156,000,000 / 

Insurance in force over $725,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries / 
ever $100,000,000 { 


Southern Life’s home office on upper 
Peachtree Street is typical of the many 
buildings which make insurance promi- 
nent in Atlanta. The building—one of 
the grand colonial white-pillared man- 
sions setting back, high off the street, 
with its fine old trees and well kept 
lawns—is spotlessly white and is a 
showplace of that area. 

Within its walls, however, without 
loss of any of that old Southern hospi- 
tality toward visitors is a bustling busi- 
ness of going places and doing things. 
Vice President and Actuary Kirkpat- 
rick pointed out to me, among other 
things, that the Company’s insurance 
in force and premium income have 
more than doubled in the past three 


ou Ought to Know 


Don’t send him away... take a 
few minutes to hear what he has 
to say. He may prove to be one of 
the best friends you and your fam- 
ily ever will have. 

Yes...the friendly Southland 
Representative can show you the 
way to future family security. He 
can offer you a | that guaran- 
tees a college education for your 
children ... income for your fam- 
ily in case of your death. . . or in- 
come for your retirement and 
independence in your later years. 

Hear what he has to say. Some- 
day, both you and your family will 
be glad you spent those few min- 
utes with the Southland Repre- 
sentative. 


BUILDING GOODWILL 
for the 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments designed to explain some of the 
benefits of Life Insurance, and create 
a greater appreciation for the impor- 
tant role the Life Underwriter plays in 
helping plan future security, income 
and happiness. 





eae COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President Home Office, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908" 


LIFE * ACCIDENT «+ HEALTH * HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 


! 
! 
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years, that Southern Life provides 
group hospitalization insurance to 
school teachers in 108 of the 159 coun. 
ties of Georgia and in fact is seventh 
in position of all companies, in Group 
Accident and Health in the State of 
Georgia. 

President Burns says that methods of 
insurance selling in the South and 
Southeast probably do not vary ma- 
terially from other sections, but the 
amazing enhancement in wealth and 
income in this section has tremendously 
increased the volume of insurance be- 
ing sold. “There was a time,” he said, 
“when it was thought southern mor- 
tality made insurance unprofitable, but 
in the South today the mortality of 
the Caucasian race compares well with 
any area of our country. This is sub- 
stantiated by the handsome profits be- 
ing realized by life insurance com- 
panies operating exclusively in the 
South. 

“Insurance companies, Building and 
Loan institutions and Banks reflect an 
unbelievable growth, resulting from the 
present day profitable agricultural 
operations and the enormous growth in 
industries, many of which have moved 
from northern areas to the south and 
southeast. 

“In view of the momentum now un- 
der way.” he concluded, “it is difficult 
to visualize the over-all progress the 
south will experience in the next ten 
years.” 

* * * 

C. C. Spaulding, recently deceased 
president of the North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Durham, 
takes his place with Booker T. Wash- 
ington and George Washington Carver 
in the Negro Hall of Fame for service 
to his race through his company which 
had become the largest Negro life in- 
surance company in the world. 

His funeral was attended by many 
notables as well as by legions of plain 
simple folk who loved and _ revered 
him. I remembered him well from a 
friendly chat we had years ago at an 
annual meeting of the Institute of Life 
Insurance at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York, and then more recently in 
his office in Durham. A kindly, cul- 


tured gentleman—a credit to America. 


Se 2 


In Memphis, Tenn., construction has 
been started on a $12,000,000 Negro 
subdivision which its backers call the 
largest Negro housing project ever un- 
dertaken in this country. Privately 
financed, the subdivision will be named 
for Dr. J. E. Walker, Negro presi:ent 
of the Universal Life Insurance ‘.om- 
pany, of Memphis. Construction o/ the 
first 300 of the planned 1500 homes has 
been started. 











To 


me 


Am 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SARRA 


THE NECKLACE THAT ENDED 
WITH PEARL SIXTEEN 


A sixteenth pearl for her sixteenth birthday! Count 
on Dad to remember. 


Giving him a thank-you kiss, Joyce placed the pearl 
on her dressing table. Tomorrow it would be added 
to her precious necklace. 


The horn outside blared again, and Joyce raced down 
the stairs. Mustn’t keep Pete and the others waiting. 
They were already late for the picnic. 


As the car sped through familiar side streets, someone 
started singing “Happy Birthday.” The rest quickly 
joined in. 

Suddenly the song crashed to an end. Racing to beat 
a changing traffic signal, Pete had failed to see the 
other car at the intersection. He swerved, braked 
... but not in time. 


To help you become “Mr. Safety" in your 


community, we have prepared a kit of On a dressing table in a girl’s room lies a loose pearl 
materials based on this message to young ‘ : 
...and a necklace that ended with Pearl Sixteen. 


drivers. Sell prevention as well as 
protection; write for Safety Kit “B.” 


American-Associated Insurance Companies, 


Saint Louis 2, Missouri. 
AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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new england 


THIRD MAN THEME 


OW’S the automobile picture? 

From where you sit is there any 
reason for optimism? Or, is the whole 
thing a hopeless mess? Is there any- 
thing significant to be done? If so, 
what? Are there, really, any answers? 

Insurance, being concerned with the 
human problems of human people, is 
anything but stagnant. The backwash 
of agitation from all the insurance rivu- 
lets out in the field flows along the 
banks of the Connecticut River. Re- 
flected are all the eddies of current 
opinion, usually colored by personal 
experience. You can find any kind of 
an idea you want on any kind of a 
problem you have. 

Take Auto, for example. One school 
of thought is represented by the under- 
writer who, adjusting his rose-tinted 
glasses, looks at you calmly and says: 

“What's the big beef? I’ve been 
through this sweet-sour cycle three 
times in the past twenty years. So we 
lost money—big money—in the past 
couple of years. So what? We'll get it 
back plus. On an established coverage. 
such as Auto, rates start with losses . . . 
period. Wait long enough, we’ll snap 
out of it. We have in the past, we will 
in the future. Just as we could spot 
the trouble symptoms several years ago, 
so it is we can see the recovery signals 
right now. Higher rates are taking 








hold; courts are being a bit more 
realistic in awards; traffic enforce- 
ment is tighter; there’s improvement 
in frequency and severity; in short, 
there is an increased awareness on the 
part of the public that it’s their baby 
to make the rates—all we do is mea- 
sure ’em.” 

A word of caution: this line of think- 
ing should be ventured -only in pre- 
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selected groups; otherwise you'll find 
yourself clobbered all over the place. 
The comeuppance isn’t long in com- 
ing up. 

“You're kidding,” rebukes the pes- 
simist, appearing more than somewhat 
pained with what he regard as the loose 
thinking, if not the downright daftness, 
of his colleague. 


Unrealistic 


“That’s just about the most unrealis- 
tic approach you could propose. In 
an inflationary era we’re never going 
to ‘snap out of it.’ That’s the trouble, 
we've been piddling around too long 
already waiting for deflation to set in. 
In the ‘we’ll-catch-up-in-due-time-wait- 
and-see’ theory, there is no more real 
understanding of the problem than 
there is in waiting for another war tc 
take the cars off the road.” 

The fur starts flying. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” challenges Mr. Optimist, 
peeved by the attack. 

“I say,” says Mr. Pessimist, worry 
rippling across his face up to where 
his bair used to be, “that we have to 
make a fresh start. The present setup, 
basically, calls for dividing the total 
amount of losses by the total number 
of insured cars with refinements for 
use of car, age of drivers, and terri- 
torial location. It took fifty years to 
arrive at this stage of enlightenment. 
which is reughly where we began, and 
we still haven’t made anyone happy. 

“Suppose we go to a brand new 
country and sell what we choose to 
label ‘automobile insurance.’ A native, 
not knowng as much about our busi- 
ness as we know, would expect a policy 
rated on his ability as an operator. 
He’d figure, simple-minded person that 
he is, that he, not his car, would have 
the accidents. 

“Oh, sure, this is radical stuff. But 
now let’s come back to America—‘to 
earth,’ if you like—and tell the millions 
of car drivers that from this date ‘you’re 


going to have automobile insurance 
computed on a basis of the total amoun: 
of losses divided by the total number of 
operators. Your share of the national 
bill, or tax, is your premium. There 
are refinements downward for the kind 
of driver’s license you hold and your 
territorial location. There are refine- 
ments upward, and by this I mean an 
honest-to-gosh penalty of two or three 
times the then current premium, for 
each future accident you cause. Under 
this system, the State revokes your oper- 
ator’s license if you exceed a stipulated 
number of accidents or if you prove 
yourself incapable of understanding 
that, like carrying a gun, it is a privi- 
lege and not a right to-drive a car. If 
you are caught without a license, you 
pay a fine or go to jail. If you are 
caught in an accident without insur- 
ance (private carriers still have under- 
writing selection, incidentally) or other 
evidence of financial responsibility, you 
go to jail.’” 

By now, everyone is yelling at once. 
In the din you hear the thin voice of 
yet another prophet. 

“You want to know something? You 
haven’t told us anything new. Actually. 
what the people are asking for is a 
form of automobile compensation in- 
surance. You can see it coming in the 
courts. They’re all mixed up with re. 
spect to the law of negligence. Negli- 
gence is fast becoming what the jury 
says is negligence, rather than the 
principles outlined in the common law. 


S rests 


It’s evident, too, in modifications of the 
rule of contributory negligence, in the 
application of the last clear chance 
doctrine, in saddling the owner—as 
distinct from the operator—with vicari- 
ous liability. It adds up to placing the 
payment on the one most able to pay 
instead of on the one most guilty of 
negligence. 














"Auto Comp’ 


“In a system of automobile compen- 
sation, you toss liability in a legal sense 
out the window. You impose on the 
owner, or the operator, the necessity of 
paying compensation in fixed amounts 
for accident damages caused by his 
operation of an automobile.” 

There’s a lot more but this last 
speaker doesn’t have a chance. After 
all, it’s the same old routine. Talk 
about rattling skeletons in a closet. 
“Auto Comp” has been batting around 
since 1916 and it sure looks its age! 
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"|| This Coukt Be Your. Ad 


The advertisement above . . . one of a continuing series . . . tells 
the story of a man—a typical insurance agent. It will be seen by 
more than 19 million readers of national magazines. 


; Like a Doctor, 
our insurance man 
asa 24 hour a day job 























f the The story it tells is important to the Home agent. It represents him in a new 
= and significant light to the people he serves—establishes his important 
—as place in his community. It’s designed to help you sell by selling you 
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Windowless Structures 


ONSTRUCTION that will permit a 

building to yield with an atomic 
blast, absorbing the impact while pro- 
tecting the occupants, is described_in a 
new manual issued by Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Authors of the publication, entitled 
“Windowless Structures, a Study in 
Blast-Resistant Design,” explains that 
new reinforced concrete construction 
should be planned to take advantage 
of the very short duration of the full 
force of an atomic explosion. If a 
building is designed to give in to the 
fraction-of-a-second blow, they contend, 
the peak of the blast will throw the 
walls out of plumb without demolish- 
ing them. Persons inside can continue 
their work. 

The manual does not suggest that 
only structures of completely window- 
less type be erected. Principles cov- 
ered therein, says FCDA, may be ap- 
plied to windowless portions of con- 
entional buildings or to structures in 
which lower floors are completely win- 
dowless and can serve as a_ public 
shelter. 

Immediate need for emphasis on 
blast-absorbing buildings is seen in the 
construction program of the nation, 
which FCDA maintains is “committing 
itself to a total of $20 billion a year” 
while furnishing almost no safeguards 
against atomic demolition. At mini- 
mum cost, authors of the manual state, 
well-planned construction can offer “a 
substantial contribution to survival.” 

Estimates of the shelter value of exist- 
ing buildings—or parts of them, in- 
cluding vaults, sub-basements, and 
utility tunnels—can be made by apphly- 
ing to them the principles outlined in 
the FCDA manual. 

Design methods discussed therein 
were developed by Ammann & Whit- 
ney, New York consulting engineers. 
Cooperating in the study were the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as well as members of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers 
and government officials. 
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Purpose of publishing the study now, 
according to the authors, is “simply 
as an introduction to this new field of 
structural design. . . .” Their theories 
have been tested on scale models in a 
shock-tube at Princeton University. 

The Government Printing Office has 
the manual on sale for $1.00. 


U.S.A.F. Accidents Down 


XPANDED flying activity by Air 

Force units has not brought about 
an increase in the accident rate, such as 
occurred during the early days of 
World War II. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to USAF Headquarters, the 
downward trend in the rate begun in 
1947 is being maintained this year. 

In the first half of 1952, there were 
about 29 major accidents for every 100,- 
000 hours flown. This represented a 
decline of 9 per cent from the average 
for the July-December period in 1951. 

Greatest improvement was found in 
records kept on jet fighters, which 
usually have the greatest number of 
major accidents per 100,000 hours 
flown. The rate dropped from 101 in 
the first half of 1951 to 97 in the second 
half; then it was reduced to 79 between 
the first of January and the end of June, 
this year. This, the Air Force says, is 
the lowest major accident rate ever 
recorded for its jet fighters. 

Bomber accident rates also were 
fewer per 100,000 flying hours. A rate 
of 23 in the first six months of 1951 
was cut to 18 in the corresponding 
months of 1952. 

Total cost of Air Force plane acci- 
dents, however, has increased. Use of 
greater numbers of newer, more expen- 
sive aircraft has brought the cost per 
crash to a higher level. 


Benefits Increased 
pense payments to persons re- 


ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance checks from the government are 
now in the mails, covering the month 
of September. 
Beneficiaries, 4,725,000 of them, will 
be getting about $22 million more per 
month than they drew formerly. Total 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


payments are rising from $168.4 million 
to $190.5 million each month on the 
basis of amendments made this year 
to the Social Security law. This climb 
represents a 13 per cent increase for 
retired persons, their families, or their 
dependent survivors. 

As an example, a retired worker may 
have been eligible for an August check, 
mailed in September, amounting to $40. 
The Congressional amendment means 
the check for September, mailed in 
October, will be for $45. A man on 
woman whose checks previously were 
for $68.50 each will get $77.10. 

Proportionate increases are being pro- 
vided for dependents and survivors. 


Travel Survey 


RIVATE automobiles today are 

carrying 85 per cent of combined 
local and long-distance traffic, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce reports. 

According to a survey made by the 
Chamber, total travel by private means 
and public carriers was 6 per cent 
higher in the first half of this year than 
in the same months of 1951. However. 
the family automobile is outdistancing 
other transportation facilities in the 
increased-use race. 

While railroad, bus, and airplane 
travel between cities advanced by near- 
ly 6 per cent in the January-June period 
this year, there was a drop of about the 





same percentage in passenger travel 
on local transit lines, suburban buses, 
and commuter trains. The Chamber 
says the following factors brought oF 
the decrease: 

1. Higher fares, which transit ope 
ators insist are needed to compensab 
for growing costs of operation. 

2. Operational strikes, keeping pa* 
senger volume below expected leve!s. 

3. Lack of flexibility in laws reg 
lating public carriers. 
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THIS IS AMERICA 


... Chis ts your right / 


It is by far the greatest right that man, woman or 
child can ever hope to inherit. 


It is the right to elect, in company with your free 
fellow men, those who will represent you in govern- 
ment, and to sit in final judgment on the manner in 
which they administer the affairs of your country. 


This is your right, your privilege and your sacred 
duty as a citizen, be you a person of much or little 


education, of small or large possessions. In this free 
democracy of ours it is always the people who have 
the last word. 

This is America. 

May we always preserve and protect, by every means 
at our command, our precious right to vote — the 
right which insures our continuing freedom. 


Vote as you will... but vote! 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


a 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE Co. 

THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 

THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


For all types of Fire and Casvalty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


REPRODUCTION OF FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN SEPT. 29 AND OCT. 20 ISSUE OF TIME MAGAZINE. 


Full-color enlargements (19" x 25") for posting gladly sent on request. 
& Jor pf Bs 5 q 
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.» Remember the baker’s dozen? Remember how he 
tossed in a little something extra...the 13th roll... 
free, for nothing. Just to show you he thought something 
of your patronage. 

Well, General Cover does the same thing with its 
Reporting Form. It does more than a Standard Fixed- 
Amount policy. It takes to heart the man with the prob- 
lem of the fluctuating inventory. It’s the answer to his 
prayer for complete, not-too-much-or-too-little protection 
when his stock values dip or soar. 

Because... for spending perhaps 30 minutes a month 
filling out a form he has complete and automatic coverage 
at all times. And he pays only for the amount of insur- 
ance actually required. 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL 
C ,Pruurance Group , “) 


CASUALTY FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED + ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
GRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSORANCE CO. LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Two Sides to Safety 


EPENDING on what you read, you 

may believe industry and labor 
are or are not doing all they can to 
protect the working force from on-the- 
job injuries. 

Brookings Institution, for example, 
has presented findings reached after a 
three-year study which indicate, in 
part, that techniques developed by 
health and safety specialists have been 
of great service in promoting employe 
health. Tangible results, said Brook- 
ings, include lower injury and occupa- 
tional disease rates, reduced compen- 
sation premiums, and diminished costs 
of production. 

Evidence that health and safety pro- 
grams are responsible for results of 
another type was furnished Brookings 
by National Association of Manufac- 
turers, following a survey of its mem- 
bership. NAM obtained responses from 
3589 member companies with 3.3 mil- 
lion employes on their payrolls. 

Of the firms replying, 86.4 per cent 
said health and safety programs had 
helped to emprove employer-employe 
relations. Companies with plans cover- 
ing 40 per cent of their employes re- 
ported the programs aided in reducing 
absenteeism, while companies with 30 
per cent covered employment said these 
measures were important factors in 
lowering labor turnover. 

In contrast to these encouraging fig- 
ures, the National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee has an- 
nounced the forbidding news that the 
work injury rate since the beginning 
of the Korean fighting has climbed by 
12 per cent. If the rate continues 
through December, the group said, job 
accidents will cost 140,000 man-years 
of work in 1952. 

According to the Committee, the vol- 
ume of all occupational injuries, in- 
cluding accident occurring in agricul 
ture, mining, transportation, and other 
industries, rose in both 1950 and 1951. 
About 16,000 men and women working 
in all fields were killed and two million 
others suffered injuries causing them 
to lose time from their jobs last year. 

Build-up in the accident rate was 
attributed to the large number of new 
workers entering, the labor force, the 
“considerable” movement of workers 
to unfamiliar jobs, and the lack of 
safety measures “in some areas.” 

Primary responsibility for cutting 
down the injury rate lies with emplov- 
ers and workers, in the Committee’ 
view. Safety was seen as a joint goal, 
however, to be reached through close 
cooperation by labor, management, cer- 
tain government agencies, and private 
groups which have weighed the prob- 
lem. 

Recommendations on steps toward 4” 
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improved level of safety were offered 
as guides for management, labor, and 
State and Federal officials. Some of the 
suggestions of employers were: 

1. Provision of a safety program, ad- 
ministered in proper manner. 

2. Assignment of a full-time safety 
director “where practicable.” 

3. Investigation of all accidents to 
prevent recurrence. 

4. Maintenance of a system for dis- 
covering correctible hazards. 

Employes were encouraged to: 

1. Learn safety rules and use all 
safeguards. 

2. Work actively on safety com- 
mittees. 

3. Report all hazardous conditions 
promptly. 

4. Contribute ideas and suggestions 
for improvement of safety. 

It was recommended that Federal 
agencies with legal responsibility for 
safety in specific industries survey their 
activities and work out more effective 
safety programs. Accident prevention 
could be improved in the agencies them- 
selves, the Committee pointed out. 

Finally, States were urged to review 
their basic safety authority and codes, 
with the intent to set up “sound mini- 
mum safety standards.” Defense con- 
tractors were called on to adhere to 
the State standards as well as to vol- 
untary criteria applying in their par- 
ticular industries. 


Longer Living 


OMPILERS of statistics on the 

aging process among large groups 
of people will find their most profitable 
U. S. field in the West North Central 
States. 

This is the conclusion of Raphael 
Ginzberg and V. Olsvary, gerontologists 
on the staff of the Mental Health Insti- 
tute, Cherokee, Iowa. Much further 
study of the life span is needed, these 
specialists in the phenomena of old age 
contend, because the uper age limit of 
man has never been reached. 

Death from disease, they believe, pre- 
cludes an accurate count of the number 
of years that make up the possible 
length of life. The long-lived individual 
may become a victim of disease at age 
90, or later, and thus never attain “the 
upper limit . . . predetermined by our 
species.” 

It is questionable whether pure 
physiologic death is possible, Messrs. 
Ginzberg and Olsvary say. Their view, 
as told to the fifth annual scientific 
meeting of the Gerontological Society, 
Inc., in Washington, is that advances in 
medical science have altered the pattern 
of death by disease from epoch to 
epoch. Barriers to extended life now 
considered insurmountable may be 
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Introducing GUARDIAN’S 

NEW PARTICIPATING 

ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
POLICIES cuercu 

NONCANCELLABLE! HOSPITAL PLANS! 
WITH THESE BIG SELLING 

ADVANTAGES! 


‘k ANNUAL DIVIDENDS! 
%& INCREASED BENEFITS! 


Benefits increase 10% for annual 





premium; 5% for semi-annual. 
% NO INCREASE IN RENEWAL 
PREMIUMS AT OLDER AGES! | 


% NO REDUCTION IN BENE- 
FITS AT OLDER AGES! 






WORLDWIDE COVERAGE! 


ALL PASSENGER AIR 
TRAVEL COVERED! 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULE-TYPE 
POLICIES! 


BROAD INSURING CLAUSE! 


LIBERAL DEFINITION OF 
TOTAL DISABILITY! 


BUSINESS-BUILDING SALES 
KIT! 
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+ +e 


and VESTED COMMISSIONS 
PLUS PERSISTENCY COMPENSATION! 


THE. GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
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New York 3. N. Y 
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Pen Now... 


to serve 
ALABAMA and 
the Growing South 


with a Branch in 


BIRMINGHAM 


Here in Alabama—heart of the South—ordinary life insur- 
ance in force has increased more than 113% during the 1940-50 
decade. This compares with an increase in the entire U.S.A. 
of 89%. During the same period group life insurance in force 
in Alabama has increased more than 319% and industrial life 
insurance in force more than 252%. This compares with an 


increase in the U.S.A. of 242% and 60%. 


Increase of life insurance in force in Alabama reflects the 
phenomenal industrial expansion and progress of diversified 
agriculture during the 1940-50 decade. Within the past two 
years the impetus of Alabama’s development has gained sub- 
stantially increased momentum. 


What's Happening in Alabama Now 


Today in Alabama electric and gas utilities are 
spending several hundred millions on expansion 
programs to serve increased demands. 


New industries are locating at a record breaking 
rate. 


Consumer buying power has reached an all-time 
peak. 
Agriculture is continuing to mechanize and mod- 
ernize. 


These and many more developments are creating a rich 
opportunity for insurance companies which establish branches 
in Alabama to promote the large potential of insurance in this 
State and the surrounding Southern region. 


Logical location for a branch office serving Alabama and the 
South is Birmingham — central city of the Southern States. 
The Birmingham Committee of 100 in- 
vites any insurance company interested 
in getting a greater share of premiums 
from Alabama to write for detailed 
information on suitable branch office 
space, availability of office workers, 
taxes and other pertinent data. 





BIRMINGHAM COMMITTEE OF 100 


1914 Sixth Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 
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pushed aside by scientific achievements 
a hundred years hence. 


Ask for Decision 


AMAGE claims resulting from the 

Texas City, Tex., disaster of 1947 
could mean a government liability of 
$240 million if the U. S. Supreme Court 
reverses a circuit court decision. 

A petition for review of the lowe: 
court’s decision has been filed with the 
Supreme Court in behalf of Elizabeth 
H. Dalehite and Henry G. Dalehite, Jr 
More than 8000 separate claims will be 
affected by the decision. 

A nightmare of fire and destruction 
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began in Texas City on April 16, 1947 
when a ship being loaded with am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer exploded. In 
two days, some 560 persons were killed. 
3000 were injured, and property dam- 
age estimated at $50 million was suf- 
fered. 

Some three years later the Federal 
District Court in southern Texas, hold- 
ing that the government as manufac- 
turer of the fertilizer was liable for 
damages. entered judgments in favor of 
the claimants. This ruling was reversed 
last June by the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New Orleans. . 


NEW ASSISTANT 





Mr. William H. Kern, appointed as 
sistant to Charles W. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kansas City office of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation. 
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“There’s one guy I know who always gets the gals’ vote!” 











Could be an Ag-Empire man’s election year daydream. But the fact remains, Ag-Empire 
men often help agents “‘clean house”— and, in Washington or Warrensburg, the clean- 
up is a vote getter if there ever was one. Office gals go for the lighter load of correspond- 
ence and reporting. Agents themselves like the Ag-Empire man’s willingness to pitch 
in ... to speed up loss payments . . . or do anything else in his power to help. If you elect 


to do business with a company that has an agent’s point of view — 


We're easy to write to 
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Challenge 


plone hundred top life insur- 
ance men gathered recently in 
Montreal at the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
“Challenge” was the theme of the con- 
vention, a challenge pointed up when 
Donald B. Woodward, Vice-President, 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, told his audience that life 
insurance coverage in the U. S. and 
Canada is still “extremely spotty.” He 
blamed this largely on what he called 
the lack of interest in educating the 
public on insurance matters. 

Mr. Woodward looked for continued 
economic expansion over the long term, 
but felt we were about to witness sev- 
eral years marked by instability and 
change. This outlook presents several 
implications to life insurance, says Mr. 


Woodward. 


Life insurance faces a sizable decline 
from the large numbers of marriages 


oenace 


and babies in recent years; more and 
more women are moving out of the 
kitchen into the factory and office, mak- 
ing for a new group of potential insur- 
ance holders; the problem of the rela- 
tion of inflation and fixed dollar con- 
tracts must be considered carefully; 
lapsation and surrenders will rise as 
the boom comes to a close. 

Mr. Woodward concluded by posing 
the question whether or not advertising 
has put its full strength into the ser- 
vice of the companies and the public. 


Retirement 


The theme of Challenge was con- 
tinued in the address of Abram T. Col- 
lier, Vice-President, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. He pointed out that the idea 
of universal retirement at age 65 must 
be revised in view of the discovery that 
many individuals who retire are hurt 
because they lose their sense of being 
creative, and also their sense of being 


SALES PROMOTION STAFF EXPANDED 





Edmond F. Karam, right, was appointed supervisor, and Alfred D. Sileo, 
assistant supervisor, of sales promotion for U. S. Life. Their duties will 
include production of the company’s magazine, The Ambassador. 
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useful members of the community. 

“When we contemplate,” said Mr. 
Collier, “that 11 per cent of our popu- 
lation will be over 65 in another twenty 
years, we begin to realize that the real 
economic cost of compulsory retirement 
is not the money that goes into pensions, 
but the lost productivity of these older 
individuals.” 

The speakers stressed a new concept 
of the work of administration. The ad- 
ministrator must become a coordinator 
of functions and not a mere manipula- 
tor of labor. Management’s problem is 
“simply to define job functions for the 
orderly and effective conduct of the 
business.” 

What the individual worker wants, 
continued Mr. Collier, is not to take 
over control of the business, but to 
have a chance to develop his full poten- 
tial within the scope of his own environ- 
ment and experience. 

At the conclusion of the speech, Mr. 
Collier envisioned a world in which 
all men of all races, colors, and creeds 
worked together for their mutual satis- 
faction. 

The challenge facing top manage- 
ment was the topic of the address given 
by George W. Bourke, President of 
Sun Life of Canada. 

He echoed the remarks made by 
Donald B. Woodward about “spotty 
coverage” when he mentioned that the 
per capita amount of insurance carried 
today by policyholders has little rela- 
tion to the emergency it is intended to 
meet. 

The average policy size of all Amer 
ican companies in 1951 was $4,296; in 
1950 it was $4,349, and in 1949, $4,085. 
The average responsible individual is 
insured for just about one year’s in 
come. 

The real challenge to life insurance 
management today, Mr. Bourke feels, 
is the task of promoting a more realis- 
tic approach to life insurance. The 
service of life insurance is limitless; we 
must seek intelligently those whose 
interests we can best serve. 


Public Relations 


The public concept of the importance 
of life insurance, continued Mr. Bourke, 
must be broadened to stress the need 
for adequacy in life insurance plan 
ning. Public relations departments, 
whether large or small, must be con 
scientious and imaginative in their 
work. 

Mr. Bourke reminded his audience 
that each policyholder and beneficiary 
is a potential public relations disciple 
whose friendship and confidence should 
be fostered. “My insurance company” 
should be the password of a_ policy- 
holder. When this is so, Mr. Bourke 
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feels, you have public relations coun- 
selors working with you and for you. 

The challenge in changing media 
trends was discussed by Arno Johnson, 
J. Walter Thompson, New York, who 
enumerated four media factors: (1) A 
45 per cent decrease in cost of reach- 
ing a thousand dollars of consumer 
purchasing power with an advertising 
message in magazines or newspapers 
compared with 1941. (2) A three-fold 
increase since 1941 in competition for 
attention in national advertising. (3) 
A new medium — television — already 
covering 40 per cent of families and 


expanding rapidly. (4) A five-fold in- 
crease in the number of prime pros- 
pects for additional life insurance 
(those with incomes over $3,000)— 
from 5.7 million families in 1941 to 
28.6 million families in 1952. 

Mr. Johnson corrected the idea that 





advertising has become more expensive 

















HOW’S FISHING? 


The fishing is extra good for our 


agents. They have the experienced 
guides, tested tackle and bait needed 


to land more and bigger “fish” — 


that can mean more insurance sales 
for our agents . .. Buyer-tested pro- 
duction helps that make prospects 


“rise” and re-act the way our agents 


because of increased rates per unit of 
space. Actually, in relation to purchas- 
ing power, advertising costs have de- 
clined sharply. 


Get Attention 
In the words of Mr. Johnson, “Ad- 


vertising is available now to the life 
insurance industry at bargain rates 
compared with 1941.” Getting atten- 
tion is the difficult thing and it is here 
that the advertising man must use all 
the resourcefulness at his command. 

Mr. Johnson’s conclusion is that the 
challenge to the life insurance industry 
is not so much that of changing media 
trends as it is of changing markets in 
relation to media, how to cash in on the 
increased sales opportunities existing 
because of the changed market struc- 
ture. 

A man paralyzed as the result of an 
automobile accident is now living on a 
tax exempt income of $850 a month, 
a graphic example of accident insur- 
ance in action given by Willard C. 
Cousins, Aetna Life, who also addressed 
the life advertisers. 


Increased Income 


Mr. Cousins feels it is the responsi- 
bility of the life underwriter to see that 
his clients are adequately protected in 
the event of disability. Increased in- 
come is another advantage of adding 
accident and health insurance to regu- 
lar sales activity, he noted. 

Selling on the basis of needs, and 
brevity of sales presentation are the 
two factors listed by Mr. Cousins as the 
prime requisites of planned selling. 


PROMOTION ANNOUNCED 


eam 


faster and easier. Here’s why: Young, want them to. Are you interested in 


forward-thinking management with better “fishing”? 
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OLD COLONY 


“know-how” . . . Knowledgeable, in- 


tuitive home office co-operation... 


Charles J. O’Connell was appointed 
assistant vice president of New York 
Life. He will be joined in the same 
capacity by F. Turner Munsell, who & 
being transfered to the home office: 


firmly . . . Fieldmen, alert to signs 
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